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It takes all nine of the Shepards, 
with helpjrom the geese, 
to run this family project of 

STRdWBERRIES >1ND SHORTCMKE 

Color & text by Hanson Carroll 
Black & Whites by John Harris 


A sign Reading Shepards Strawberries 
— Pick Your Own, leads down a 
country road in North Hartland to an 
unusual scene. In the high season of har- 
vest, the end of June, there may be twen- 
ty or thirty cars ahead of you parked at 
the smali farm. At day’s end the pick- 
your-own group may have harvested as 
many as two thousand quarts of fine ripe 
strawberries. 

Stuart or Marjorie Shepard might be 
there to greet you, or one of their six chi 1 - 
dren, who rangę in age from seven to six- 
teen. The five-acre field ahead of you, lush 
with berries, is speckled with intent pick- 
ers, all of whom appear aware of the suc- 
culence of fresh berries. They are picking 
their own at forty-five cents a quart. 


This relatively short season crop com- 
fortably supports the large Shepard family 
through the summer months, and during 
the winter Stuart is busy with carpentry 
work. 

For the most part the strawberry farm- 
ing is a family affair. All the children help 
with the picking and weeding, and their 
grandfather, Irving Shepard (who calls 
himself retired) has hoed practically ev- 
ery plant. Geese rented from neighbors 
enter into the program, too. Since geese 
will eat only the weeds and not bother 
the harvest, they are allowed to rangę 
throughout the field. 

The last six years has witnessed a steady 
increase of the Yermont strawberry in- 


dustry, with a heavy concentration in the 
southeastern part of the State. The largest 
strawberry farm is Donald Harlow’s in 
Putney. 

The most popular varieties of berries 
for this climate and Vermont soils are the 
Catskill, Midway, Sparkle and Red Coat. 
Under favorable conditions these plants 
can produce as many as eight to ten thou¬ 
sand quarts of berries per acre. 

Outside labor for this kind of special- 
ized farming is expensive, and is wearing 
on the profits. The Shepards’ answer to 
this problem is their large and resourceful 
family. Among themselves they can pick 
150 quarts per day, and I’m surę that Mar¬ 
jorie Shepard must have a special recipe 
for Shortcake for Eight. c Oo 


Those with a taste for fresh country straw¬ 
berries and real shortcake, should be alert 
for the several Yermont strawberry buf- 
fets and suppers. 

These delicious festivals are put on for 
the most part by church and w omen s civ- 
ic groups in the smaller communities such 
as Adamant, Cuttingsville, Dorset, Graf- 


ton, Londonderry, North Pomfret, Pitts- 
ford, Plymouth, Ryegate, Tyson and 
Windham. 

Look for these rare events during the 
lat ter part of June and in early July. Some 
will be found listed on page 56 of this 
magazine issue. Most, however, are sched- 
uled close to the time they are held. 



A newcomer to shortcake may be tentatiue. 



But enthusiasm for it comes on quickly. 


At left, the entire Shepard family poses 
with two helpers in their strawberry field. 



And usually results in cries for morel 
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Pete CJifford ponders the choice oj a stone. It musi be just right for the particular spot 


At least for this talented 
Vermonter, the classic quotation, 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

certainly holds true, 
no matter what his wije says! 
by Ellison Cooper 
Photographs by Abner Kodess 


^TV/f OTHER alwa Y s to ^ me there’d be 

1V1 days like this!” is a favorite ex- 
pression of exasperation spoken in a slow, 
wry manner by Carl Clifford of North 
Pomfret, known to everyone as Pete. 

For even a master wali builder, as he 
is, there are times when a błock of stone 
seems deliberately resistant to the idea of 
being fitted into the space assigned to it. 

At such times Pete Clifford patiently 
sets it aside and casts around for exactly 
the right stone. Right for color, length, 
depth, thickness, curve and sometimes 
“movement.” Make no mistake; once 
built, Pete’s walls stay put. It happens that 
he has an artist’s eye for rhythm and linę, 
as well as the craftsman’s skill in construc- 
tion. 
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Perhaps to be a builder of beautiful 
stone walls one has to be a bit of a fanatic. 
How else can one explain a man who has 
had two radical back operations as the re- 
sult of a logging accident, and whose 
walk betrays old injuries, continuing 
(against all his wife’s entreaties) to eye 
good stones, haul them to a designated 
area and then proceed with the great la- 
bor of wali building? 

It just doesn’t make sense. But Pete 
Clifford’s walls do. 

Pete's account of his accident is spectac- 
ular. It was winter and a tree he was fell- 
ing slipped back on its base in the instant 
before going down. It kicked out and 
caught him, whipped him “thirty feet into 


that was my ambition — but Father said, 
‘You boys are going to be farmers . . and 
farmers we were. Times were hard and 
we didn’t argue.” 

That was over fifty years ago. In 1964 
Pete sold his herd when the bulk-tank reg- 
ulations madę it impossible for him to 
continue dairy farming. He took a job at 
an industrial plant and built stone walls 
in his spare time. 

Pete did not learn wali building as a 
craft, he “just sort of grew into it,” mainly 
from working on the roads as a young 
man. In those days culverts were built of 
stone, and by working with older road 
men he absorbed the basie principles. 
Earlier, as a little fellow, following his 


father in the fieids, he had carried stones 
turned over by the plow to the fence linę 
and "it didn’t take long to find out that if 
I didn’t place the stone just right it’d roli 
back onto my toes.” 

Field walls were assembled rather than 
built. As Clifford says, there was no cali 
for a faced and fitted stone wali in those 
days. Road work and house and barn 
foundations were the main reasons to 
draw stone and build walls with such care 
that they would bear weight and not shift 
with the seasons. 

As people from the city — summer peo- 
ple — began to move into the area, gar¬ 
den and terrace walls as well as other re- 
taining walls were wanted, and a premium 



. . . and it didnt suit him . 


the air wrapped around it like a dishrag” 
and crashed him to the ground. “There 
were three, four feet of snów on the 
ground and when they came to get me 
they had to dig me out of the earth.” Few 
men could have survived such an acci¬ 
dent let alone been able to walk or work 
afterwards, but the Cliffords, according 
to Pete, are a stubborn lot, hard to change 
once set. "I was in the hospital six or 
seven days but I wasn't operated on for 
another two years. Of course I wasn’t 
too comfortable some of the time.” 

Born in Woodstock, one of six children 
in a farming family, Pete was a smali boy 
when the Cliffords moved to North Pom- 
fret to farm. 

“I wanted to be a fireman on a train — 



Another stone, morę to his liking, is lugged into place . . . 
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andfitted, then chinked, with great care. 


was put on appearance for the first time. 
“I have morę orders now than I ever had 
— morę than I can handle really.” Pete 
rubs his forehead. “The trouble now is to 
get good stone.” 

Old walls are a diminishing resource 
these days. “Time was I could count on 
buying a stretch of old wali on a farm for 
the good stone in it. Not now. Often as 
not when I ask a farmer if heTl sell heTl 
think a bit and then say ‘Guess I won’t.’ ” 

Smali abandoned ąuarries, overgrown 
and often difficult to get to with a truck, 
still yield good stone, and Pete is skilled at 
extraction. Using a hand tool known as a 
point he seems to know just where to 
drive it in to start the stone leafing out. 
His wife, who often goes with him on 
quarrying expeditions, marvels at this 
ability and considers it one of his greatest 
skills. “It’s just beautiful the way he does 
it,” she says with pride. 

Pete knows of individual Stones of great 
size that were ąuarried long ago and were 
left, being too difficult to move even with 
teams. One in particular brings a glint to 
his eyes when he speaks of it. It is twelve 
feet long by eight feet wide, or roughly 
the size of the standard living room rug, 
and six inches thick. “It would make a 
pretty nice table,” he says thoughtfully, 
“trouble is I haven’t figured out how to 
get it yet! One day I will.” The site he has 
in mind for this megalith is an outdoor 
area on his own place. 

Three or four years ago Pete began a 
wali building project which set out to be 
a retaining wali at the edge of the road in 
front of his house. Somehow it grew, once 
that particular part was finished, into a 
series of terraces with access steps from 
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one level to another, incorporating 
benches and following the lie of the land 
in graceful and subtle curves. Admiring 
passers-by frequently stop their cars just 
to look. “I’ve no need to advertise,” Pete 
says with a grin. 

The great table is destined for an area 
newly begun last fali in a sheltered, shaded 
spot at one side of the rear of the house. 
“Of course she lost her wash linę and a 
few of her flowers — lilacs and such” 
(with a sidelong glance at his wife) 
“. . . but maybe she’11 think it’s all right 
when I’ve finished.” 

Work on this home project is accom- 
plished on Sundays and at odd times after 
chores in the fading light of evenings. It is 


to an old farmhouse. The bulldozer struck 
ledge and the blade leafed off slab after 
large slab of stone. The resulting pile was 
what faced Pete Clifford when he agreed 
to take a look. 

The owners’ initial dismay turned to re¬ 
lief as Pete examined it approvingly. 
“Some folks would pay a good price for 
stone like this, and you don’t even have 
to pay to get it here!” He smiled dryly 
and roughed out a simple plan for a sit- 
ting-out area where the main house and 
kitchen ell join. The big slabs would be 
placed here, “to show the beauty of the 
stone” and the smaller pieces would make 
up a Iow wali that would both retain a 
garden at a higher level and form the 



Aided by a young neighbor, Pete Clifford shapes a large, fiat topping stone. 


a monument to this man’s feeling for stone 
and to that inner drive that compels the 
craftsman and artist. 

Special requests for his work have taken 
Pete as far as Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire and distant parts of Vermont. Most 
Clifford walls, however, are to be seen in 
the Pomfret, Sharon or Barnard areas. 
Wall watchers can usually identify his 
work easily. 

His jobs come in all sizes. A smali one 
in Pomfret recently came about when a 
foundation was dug for a shed attached 


edge of the terrace away from the house. 

With the help of a jeep and chain, and 
a muscular young man, hoping to be a 
wall-builder himself one day, the larger 
Stones were hauled to the site and then 
coaxed into position with rollers, boards 
and Steel bars. The pace was measured, 
careful, slow; yet the work took shape 
with surprising speed. Soon the fiat area 
was finished and the foundation for the 
wali was laid. Next the three steps were 
set in and last the carefully chosen and 
shaped Stones were laid to a height of 












about three feet. Pete's personal gift to 
the wali was his own idea — a seat built 
into it for resting or visiting. “Might be 
that you’d get to sit down sometimes.” 

Now and then a special problem, with 
owner’s pre-conditions, results in con- 
siderable escalation in terms of the ul- 
timate size of a job. One such case in- 
volved the stone foundation of a house 
in Barnard out of which a big white birch 
was growing. The movement of the tree 
in the wind was shifting the foundation 
and therefore threatening the house. 

At all costs nothing must happen to the 
tree. 

To save the tree and the house required 
building a dry-well for the birch tree and 


massive reinforcement for the house wali. 
As the work progressed one thing led to 
another, as it sometimes does. After Pete’s 
first bill was submitted and promptly paid, 
the lady of the house said wistfully, “I 
hope this whole thing isn’t going to cost 
too many millions.” Pete smiles at the 
recollection. “When we’d finished the job 
that wali was twelve foot thick, twelve 
foot high at one end and —” he saves the 
best for the last — “one hundred and forty 
feet long!” 

Although he considers himself a prac- 
tical man on the whole he admits to one 
wish which he sees no hope of ever being 
granted, “I’d like to see those Pyramids in 
Egypt.” 


Looking back on the numbers of young 
helpers he has had, Pete sees clearly that 
brawn is not the only requirement. A per¬ 
son has to have a certain feel for stone, 
and has to be able to learn by observa- 
tion. Some seem never to learn where to 
split a stone so that it will not break nor 
where to strike it with the hammer to get 
just so much off, no matter how often 
they’ve seen it done. A very few get the 
idea easily and with practice the neces- 
sary skill. 

As for his own ability, Pete Clifford 
puts it this way with characteristic modesty 
and deep conviction, “God gives you 
something to do in this world and gives 
you the knack to do it.” c O* 


leated on one of the benches built into the garden wali, Mrs. Clifford enjoys the fruits of Pete’s labors, in soil and stone. 









ROUND BARNS, 

built during a brief era oj 
agricultural innovation 
that ended somefifty years ago, 
remain a singularly pleasing 


feature of Vermont’s architecture. 
Story & photographs by Stephen 


ąlthough nobody has suggested that 
l\ Vermont’s barns outnumber its 
citizens, they enjoy one obvious advan- 
tage: superior visibility. What is morę, 
barns tend to look alike, particularly if 
painted red and viewed from a distance, 
but they do come in great variety, as the 
collector of Vermont barns knows. 

Barns tend to certain fundamental rules, 
despite a diversity of size, shape and color, 
and departures therefrom are rare. But 
there is one notable group of exceptions. 

Unlike the traditional long barns, that 
seem to stand cross-grained to the land- 
scape, the fourteen Vermont barns of this 
special group blend so easily with the con- 
tours of the countryside, that they leave 
little on which one stubs a glance. The 
reason is obvious. The barns are round . 

Natural as round barns seem in Ver- 


Whitney 


mont, they did not originate here, nor 
was their popularity peculiarly a Vermont 
phenomenon. 

The first round barn may have been 
built in 1824 by the Shakers at their com- 
munity in Hancock, Massachusetts. Ac- 
cording to Shaker tradition the unique 
design was suggested by one of the breth- 
ren who was a wheelwright. Sustained by 
stone walls two-and-a-half feet thick, the 
Shaker barn has survived fire and neglect. 
Now restored, it is a main feature of the 
historie community. 

During the finał decade of the 19th 
century, the round barn came into its 
own, initially finding favor in the Mid- 
west dairy belt. 

A book titled Farm Buildings, put out 
in 1909 by the Sanders Publishing Com¬ 
pany of Chicago, contained a compilation 




II 



II 
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of the best barn plans submitted to Breed- 
ers Gazette. It describes eight round barns 
of the Midwest, one built in 1896 in Wis- 
consin. It was three years later, in 1899, 
that James Moore built Vermont’s first 
round barn, in East Barnet. 

The round barn era here was brief, 
ending abruptly with World War I. While 
it lasted two dozen round barns may have 
been erected here. Twelve still stand. Five 
did not survive the past five years. Another 
half dozen are recalled by those whose 
memories reach back a half century or 
morę. 

Both the brevity of the era and the 
novelty of the concept — farming in the 
round — limited the round barn’s popu¬ 
larity. The round barn country in Ver- 
mont was confined to the northern third 
of the State, above a linę drawn from New- 
bury in the Connecticut Valley through 
Montpelier to Burlington on Lakę Cham- 
plain. Pinpointing morę closely, eight of 
the remaining round barns are found in 
just two counties: three in Caledonia and 
five in Orleans — a pattern that per- 
tained also in the barns’ heyday. 

A grouping of round barns by counties 
also coincides with a designation of 
“early” and “late” periods of construc- 






































The Hammond Baldwin barn 
in Newbury, far left, was 
built in 1903 without a 
central siło, the space taken 
by a hayloft, left, but with 
the usual circular stables, left 
below, on the ground floor. 

To right, Russell Moore 
stands before his East Barnet 
barn, Vermont's frst. Below 
right is the old Hastings barn 
in Waterford. Its proud owner 
in 1904 claimed it let him 
feed his cattle in a scant 
fifteen minutes. 


























tion. Those of the “early” period (1899- 
1903) are mainly concentrated in Cale- 
donia County. But there are two excep- 
tions. One is nearby — below Wells River 
on the fiat meadowlands of the Connecti¬ 
cut. The other is in the far corner of Ver- 
mont on the eąually fiat terrain of the 
Champlain Islands, near the village of 
Grand Isle. 

Orleans County was favored in the 
“late” period, and again there are two 
exceptions. One is on high land above 
East Calais in Washington County, the 
other on the outskirts of Enosburg Falls 
in Franklin County. 

The round barn can be likened in func- 
tion to an ordinary funnel. Filled at the 
top, its contents are drawn off at the base 
of the neck. In a round barn the neck 
often was a central siło ringed by stan- 
chions and stalls. In those days, when 
barn work was a matter of hand labor, 
the steps saved in a round barn were sig- 
nificant. 

Despite a certain conformity imposed 
by the circular form, Vermont’s round 
barns were not all cast from one mold. 


Between the weathervane at the peak of 
the cupola and the ground on which the 
barn stands, there was ample room for 
variation, and as much individuality was 
shown as with conventional, rectangular 
barns. 

The Early Barns 

It may seem unfortunate that so little 
is known of the circumstances that 
prompted James Moore to build Ver- 
mont’s first. On the other hand, it does 
leave room for conjecture. Russell Moore, 
who took over the farm — round barn 
and all — often heard his father speak of 
the advantages his round barn offered. 
But his father never said how the ad- 
vantages were first drawn to his attention. 
The details of the barn’s origin are mea- 
ger. In those economical days, when most 
of the materials came from the farm and 
labor was cheap, it cost less than $2,000 
to erect. 

Fred Quimby, who undertook the task, 
was a well-known carpenter around East 
Barnet and the lower Passumpsic valley. 
To some, who were not on a first-name 


basis, he was known as “Siło” Quimby — 
so it is possible that “Siło” introduced 
James Moore to the round barn. It stands 
to reason that a man who could build a 
good siło — and Quimby’s silos were 
good ones — could build a good barn — 
better perhaps if round. 

Two other round barns are found near 
this Vermont pioneer: the Hyde barn 
above Passumpsic, and the Hastings barn 
in Waterford. Little is known of the round 
barn built for Hazen Hyde beyond the 
weathered legend under the eaves: “1901 
— Mountain View Farm.” But it is dif- 
ficult to dismiss this barn’s striking simi- 
larity to the old Moore barn. The conical 
roof with curved eaves, the round cupola 
and the wide board siding, suggest em- 
phatically that the Hyde barn also was 
the work of “Siło” Quimby. 

Winfield A. Hastings had the round 
barn in Waterford built four years after 
James Moore’s in East Barnet. Fortunate- 
ly the story of the Hastings barn was 
featured in the St. Johnsbury Caledonian 
Record in 1904. The article provides an 
excellent account of Hastings’ selection of 
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One barn to wear clapboards is the Southwicks' 
in East Calais. Hazen Hyde's, above, in 
Passumpsic closely resetnbles the Moore barn. 
At the right are Irasburg's two: the Lanoue, 
top (collapsed last Winter), and Metcalf. 
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the unusual design, details of its specifica- 
tions and construction, and its owner’s 
enthusiastic endorsement. In fact, here is 
a strong clue as to one reason why the 
style appealed in this last period of non- 
mechanized farming: Hastings attested he 
could feed his cattle in the new barn in a 
scant 15 minutes. 

The Hastings barn, which was built by 
Quimby and Galbraith of East Barnet, 
departed from the two earlier Caledonia 
barns in one prominent detail: its roof, in- 
stead of following the conical pattern, 
was built in sixteen sections, the eaves 
from a sixteen-sided polygon, and topping 
the roof is an octagonal cupola. These 
variations may have been introduced by 
the famed St. Johnsbury architect, Lam¬ 
bert Packard, who was retained by Hast¬ 
ings to prepare the plans. 

In other respects the three barns are 
quite similar in design. The cattle were 
housed on the first floor above a fuli base- 
ment, and above the cattle the hayloft 
encircles a center siło. 

One of the largest round barns, located 
near Wells River, was built in 1903 for 


Hammond T. Baldwin, and, like the Hast¬ 
ings barn, its roof was built in sixteen 
sections, with an octagonal cupola. Its 
other arrangements follow closely the 
pattern of the Caledonia barns, except for 
center siło. In its place is a large hayloft. 

Of all the early period barns the Grand 
Isle structure is perhaps outstanding. It 
was built in 1902 and is credited to E.J. 
Parker, who, while supervising the con¬ 
struction, wrote a lengthy letter about it 
to Hoards Dairyman. The letter con- 
tained a resume of the design and the 
building techniques employed in erecting 
this barn, which was unique as far as 
Vermont is concerned. Its rugged framing 
supports a gambrelled roof which is 
shingled with siatę. Built around a center 
siło, the barn does not have a basement, 
but is placed on a level site with the cows 
quartered on the ground floor. 

Late Barns 

On the bluffs above the Barton River 
marshes in Coventry stands a round barn 
whose time-worn appearance reveals that 
it has been morę patched than painted. A 















At top center is Connal barn in Newport Center which burned 
last Winter, at top right the handsomely situated Powers barn in Lowell. 

Directly aboue, the old Wells barn in Couentry, probably 
once had a cupola. To the left is second Couentry barn, built in 1910. 
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Henry Parker built the 
North Troy barn at left 
without a cupola, but a 
uentilator has been added 
in its place. Outsized 
cupola tnarks the Enosburg 
Falls barn, left. Perhaps 
the best kept is Horicon 
barn, right, its interior siło 
shown belo w. 
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story told about it holds the key to other 
barns of Orleans County. 

It was built by John Wells in 1908 or 
1909. According to the story, there were 
two Barlow brothers, one working around 
Coventry and the other in East Barnet. 
During a visit to Coventry, the Barnet 
Barlow told his brother about the round 
barns in Caledonia County. Then the 
Coventry Barlow described them to John 
Wells, who was so taken with the idea 
that he proposed a visit the following 
Sunday to see the Barnet barns first hand. 
The end of the story is obvious. Wells re- 
turned to Coventry determined to build 
a round barn. 

Then in 1910 Will Lawson built the 
second round barn in Coventry, one 
which embodied an interesting variation 
of design. Like the Hastings barn in 
Waterford the roof was built in sixteen 
sections. The cupola is round, but its roof 
is in eight sections. 

The following year two round barns 
went up at the Southern end of Orleans 
County. Adelbert Powers built one in 
Lowell, and Ed Lanoue another on the Al- 
bany Road out of Irasburg. Powers hired 
a Newport carpenter, Henry Smith, to 
build his barn. 


Both the Powers and the Lanoue barns 
were much like the structures that Quimby 
had built for Moore and Hyde. Both had 
conical roofs, round cupolas and center 
silos. The Lanoue barn went this winter. 

A year later Smith was back in Irasburg 
to build a round barn for George Metcalf 
on the Lowell Road, This one incorporat- 
ed several variations not found in the 
Powers barn. The roof, circular at the 
eaves, was humped slightly in midspan. 
Like the Baldwin barn, a central hayloft 
took the place of a siło. 

In 1915 two morę round barns madę 
their appearance in Orleans County. 
Henry Parker’s was built on fiat ground 
in North Troy with neither center siło nor 
cupola. The other, constructed for William 
Connal of Newport Center, is of special 
interest. The builder was Mrs. ConnaPs 
brother, the same Henry Smith, who had 
built in Lowell and Irasburg. The Connal 
barn featured a circular roof humped in 
the manner of the Metcalf barn. But of 
most interest was its center siło of poured 
cement. The barn burned this Winter. 

Two round barns were built in East 
Calais, and the first, Charles Southwick’s, 
erected in 1911, is still standing. Topped 
by a conical roof and round cupola, it 


enjoys one distinction. It is the only barn 
covered with clapboards. The other, 
which stood about a mile away, was built 
in 1913 by Chester Bugbee, and it is one 
of the most recent to be razed. 

Two morę barns were built in 1916, 
one the broad, squat barn found on the 
outskirts of Enosburg Falls. Its spread is 
emphasized by its nearly domed roof and 
many-windowed cupola. The other barn 
stood in Jay in the middle of a gently 
rolled pasture overlooking the border 
country around North Troy. It was de- 
stroyed by fire on a recent Hallowe’en. 

Today Vermont's surviving round 
barns present a curious set of contrasts. 
Only four are found on active farms, and 
three of these have been supplanted in 
main use by the addition of modern cow 
barns. Two barns remain in the families 
which built them. One, the Grand Isle 
barn, has adapted quite easily to modern 
farming. 

By today’s standards of dairying, the 
round barn is not very practical, and its 
maintenance is very expensive. In a year 
or so perhaps only ten will be left from 
the era of the “barrel barns.” But there 
is something about a round barn that 
seems to belong in Yermont. ^Oo 
















This School for Sailing, 

in a sequested cove oj 
Lakę Champlain, is Neil 
Fischer’s realized dream. 
by David Bredemeier 
Photographs by the Author. 
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Release that jib and vang! A Jet 14 crew, 
above, adjusts sail jor a down wind course. 

At right, an adult evening class practices 
tying knots around the boom. Opposite, a 
day-sailer approaches Fischer s Landing. 


B elow the tightly-laced cedar groves, 
forty sailboats tug at their moorings, 
swinging and rocking in the shifting 
breeze. At the shore docks jut from the 
rock-strewn beach. On a bank twenty feet 
above, grey buildings blend into the trees’ 
shadows. This is Fischer’s Landing on 
McNeil Cove in Charlotte, one of the 
most unusual marinas on Lakę Cham¬ 
plain. 

Fischer’s Landing caters to sailing ex- 
clusively and is developing the kind of 
sailing still rare on the Lakę. Most clubs 
attract large, keel-type sailboats, but 
Fischer’s caters to the family that may 
want to sail in something larger than a 
sailfish, but not as big as a house. 

Fourteen to twenty-one foot day-sailers 
and racing dinghies, many for rent, are the 
most popular boats here. They have re- 
tractable centerboards, are easily sailed in 
shallow water or trailered to other places. 

Proprietor Neil Fischer shares his en- 
thusiasm and years of sailing experience 
with adult students in his evening sailing 
classes. And children have the same op- 
portunities at Fischer’s Sailing Day Camp, 
which features all-round sailing instruc- 
tion, swimming, water safety and other 
sports. 

The story of Fischer’s Landing starts 
with a boy’s enthusiasm for sailing and 
continues with a young couple’s search 
for a healthy life away from city pressures. 

Neil grew up in Larchmont, N.Y., one 
of Long Island Sound’s busiest sailing 
towns. At the age of eight he became a 
proficient swimmer and was rewarded 
with a secondhand Seagull class sloop, in 
which the following summers he was 
winning handicap races with monotonous 
regularity. 

Morę boats and racing followed. By the 
time Neil was finishing college, he had 
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and here he first met Trudy Blush, who 
was the daughter of a commercial boat- 
yard operator on Long Island. When they 
married, they continued to enjoy these 
two recreations, but the long trips to Ver- 
mont were becoming tiring, and Neil was 
impatient with his job — every morning 
on the same train and in a boring office. 
He and Trudy pored over maps trying 
to figurę out where they could live that 
was convenient to sailing, skiing and 
work. 

Just for fun they asked to see a rather 
battered house in Charlotte. The next 
spring they returned “just to see if it was 
still for sale.” It was, and they realized 
for the first time it included 90 acres of 
land and several hundred feet of lakę 
front. 

So the Fischers gathered their courage 
and smali savings and moved in the fol- 
lowing winter. Neil found a job with the 


Sailors tie up at an offshore foat, left, for 
an afternoon dip. Belo w, Neil on a Bonito in a 
strong breeze. Opposite, day sailors moor for 
the night just ojf the Landing, at far left. 


found winter recreation almost as much 
fun as sailing. He came to Yermont to ski. 
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telephone company, others as the oppor- 
tunities arose. Most important, they were 
renovating their “new home,” starting a 
family, and were near sailing and skiing. 
Their three boys — Mark, Kurt and 
Fred — were born in the early years at 
Charlotte. 

In the summers the Fischers started 
sailing the lively Jet 14 racing dinghy and 
soon attracted others to sailboat racing. 
Meanwhile, Neil found a job as physical 
recreation director at Burlington’s YMCA, 
where he worked for four years — until 
he felt able to earn part of their living 
teaching sailing. In this period he also 
built several trainer sailboats. 

The summer of 1962 was spent trailer- 
ing these Whistler trainers to several Lakę 
Champlain sites to give children’s sailing 
lessons. The following year he began to 
hołd all these classes at McNeiFs Cove, 
and he began the adult evening classes, 
too. During the winter the family lived 
in a house in Waitsfield, which they had 
enterprisingly converted to a ski dormi- 
tory, and Neil packed trails to make ends 
meet. 

There was a real setback when their 
Charlotte house burned in the spring of 


1963. They continued to live in Waits¬ 
field while Neil built the new house over- 
looking the Cove. 

Gradually Fischer’s Landing began to 
take shape. Neil built floats, enlarged the 
docks, installed added moorings, bought 
a used crane to launch heavy boats and 
build a launching ramp. Last winter he 
constructed a large addition to the house, 
which provides morę space for the family, 
as well as for the marina shop and office. 
Many morę facilities are in the planning 
or building stage. 

Neil hires an expert teen-age sailor to 
help with the day camp. His own boys 
help with all the chores around the ma¬ 
rina, while Trudy keeps things running 
from the new office. 

The most enthusiastic of the sailors 
who use the Landing get together every 
summer Sunday afternoon for an informal 
racing program. Soon after noon the 
dock is aswarm with boats and sailors 
who hoist sails, fiddle with rigging and 
take their families aboard. Neil, as the 
most experienced sailor, chooses the 
course and shortly the race starts, usually 
in the Cove. 

Concentration on the race isn’t easy, 


though, for the typical course takes the 
boats past some of the Lake’s loveliest 
shores, where cedar, locust and birch oc- 
casionally give way to rock cliffs and 
nestled summer camps. Once out of the 
Cove the racers may head south toward 
Converse Bay, which they must enter 
around Pickett Island, a tiny outcropping 
of rock and cedar. The next leg of the 
course may take them across the lakę to 
the Essex, N.Y., marina. After rounding 
the mark here, the boats head back across 
the Lakę to Sloop Island, a ąuarter mile 
off Wings Point. The finał legs of the 
race are south again past the old Grenfell 
Estate, into the Cove to the starting linę. 
Only then can the crews relax, joke over 
their errors and triumphs, and learn how 
their friends fared. 

Among the most enthusiastic crews 
in these Sunday races — and early finish- 
ers — will be Neil and Trudy. After a fuli 
week of classes and handling the endless 
details of their smali marina, they take a 
busman’s holiday to go out racing with 
their customers. Next week promises 
morę hard work. But the Fischers look 
forward to it all. This is the life they 
wanted! 














Using the improbable vehicle of his 
Annual Reports of the Morrisville 

WATER AND LIGHT DEPARTMENT 

Superintendent Willard K. Sanders has 
been recording for some thirty years the 
subtle essence of Vermont country life. 
by Robert L. Hagerman 
Illustrations by Robert MacLean 


I f any of your municipal officials started 
out his annual report in a fashion like 
this, wouldn’t you be inclined to continue 
reading? 

Thus far 1961 has been a stinker and 
in retrospect 1960 wasn’t much better. 

If [1962] were for sale, I don’t know 
as we would want to buy it. 

1954 . . . was a busy, albeit satisfac- 
tory year all around. We spent money 
like New-Dealers but, unlike some of 
them, we had considerable to show for 
it at the end of the year. 

For some 30 years now residents of the 
incorporated village of Morrisville have 
been reading a lot farther than that, for 
these are in fact capsule observations 
found in the entertaining and informative 
annual reviews of Morrisville’s Water and 
Light Superintendent, Willard K. Sanders. 

Sanders’ “epistles,” as he himself some- 
times refers to them, are in large measure 
straightforward, factual accounts of the 
accomplishments, problems and prospects 
of his department in serving the village 
and several surrounding communities. But 
they are liberally laced with anecdotes, 
witticisms and wry observations on every- 
thing from kids to kilowatts. 

The result has been a report whose 
readership includes many beyond the 
Morrisville boundaries and whose author- 
ship has already been recognized in a vari- 
ety of publications. These include a 
nationally distributed Associated Press 
story, articles in a number of trade jour- 
nals and State newspapers, a feature story 
in Yankee magazine and several pages in 
Ralph Nading Hill’s Yankee Kingdom. 

Born and brought up in the village 
which he has served for so many years, 
Sanders has all but madę a life career of 
this smali municipal utility, joining its 
Staff in 1924 shortly after his graduation 
from Peoples Academy, the local high 
school. He subseąuently expanded his 
technical competence in the electrical 
engineering field through correspondence 
courses and special courses at the Univer- 


sity of Vermont, and in 1940 was elevated 
by the village’s board of water and light 
commissioners to superintendent. 

Sanders’ way with words is applied 
both on the job and off. His “official” 
writing has included two histories of the 
department, a brief one in 1945 and a 
morę comprehensive work published in a 
separate pamphlet in 1951. Beyond that 
he has had one article of a technical na¬ 
turę appear in a trade journal. 

His extracurricular writing efforts deal 
mostly with historical subjects. He has 
had several contributions appear in the 
Vermont Historical Society ąuarterly 
and not long ago he prepared a history 
of the Methodist Church in the neighbor- 
ing town of Elmore. A long-time Mason, 
he now serves as Grand Historian of the 
Vermont Commandery, a post which in- 
volves quite a bit of writing. 

A project Sanders would very much 
like to undertake, perhaps with retirement 
(he is now 65), would be an updating and 
republication of a history of Morristown 
which appeared in 1935 and which for 
some years has been out of print and very 
difficult to obtain. As for retirement, how- 
ever, he expects to continue as Water and 
Light Superintendent “for the time being” 
though the village's water and light com¬ 
missioners, he quickly acknowledges, 
have some say in this regard. 

But to return to Sanders’ official annual 
treatise: There was one year, 1965, when 
his report was not issued. It wasn’t a case 
of Sanders developing writer’s błock; 
rather the water and light commissioners 
decided in the interests of economy that, 
among other measures, the 10 to 25 page 
superintendent’s report was to be com- 
pletely eliminated, although the regular 
financial data was to be issued. 

The considerable reaction to this from 
villagers and others included an offer by 
the editor of the local weekly newspaper 
to print free at least a condensed version 
of Sanders’ report, if he would write one. 
But, while not very happy with his 
board’s decision, Sanders decided that if 
the commissioners did not want a report 


he should not issue one in this manner. 
And, as he anticipated, the local demand 
was such that his board did re-authorize 
the report the following year. 

In opening that review, Sanders noted 
that some 300 of the 400 copies of the 
1965 village pamphlet which had been 
printed were still residing unread in his 
office. “This points up one fact,” he wrote, 
“that a report devoted solely to financial 
tables and statistics, without written ex- 
planation, is pure bologna; no one cares 
a hoot for a lot of figures, and folks won’t 
even carry them away.” That, in his typ- 
ical forthright manner, was a restatement 
of Sanders’ thinking which had originally 
led him to introduce his annual reports. 

His first one, for 1940, was all straight¬ 
forward facts with no humor or comment 
beyond department matters. But by the 
following year his Yankee wit could not 
be suppressed, and he slipped in several 
wry notes including a description of the 
“day when the red squirrel jumped on top 
of a switch, putting every [power] plant 
between Johnson and West Danville off 
the linę, causing $75.00 damage to the 
new switch and considerable damage to 
the squirrel.” 

His jollity has been an integral part of 
his reports sińce. He feels, however, that 
to some extent his humor has actually 
undermined his basie intention of provid- 
ing a useful as well as readable report. 
“Some people,” he says, “read just the 
funny parts and skip the serious matters.” 

As for his writing habits, Sanders com- 
poses on a typewriter, working in his 
somewhat cluttered office overlooking 
Morrisville’s main business Street. When 
the time comes to prepare his report he 
may muli it over for several weeks until 
“I’m in the right mood and then I sit down 
and write it all at once.” He usually goes 
through two or three drafts before a finał 
one emerges. “The first time,” as he ex- 
plains, “I cali a spade a spade and have 
to tonę it down a little.” 

Even then many of his reports have in¬ 
cluded at least one barb aimed at some 
bureaucratic or political foible in the far 
reaches of Montpelier or Washington. 

There was the time in 1962, for ex- 
ample, when Sanders’ department re- 
ceived word from Civil Defense officials 
that one of the village’s power plants was 
an approved fall-out shelter with a safe 
capacity of 90 people. “How much this 
intelligence cost the State we do not 
know,” he wrote, “but sińce there are but 
250 square feet of unoccupied floor space 
in that basement and it requires 10 square 
feet per person, standing up, we assume 
we could only accommodate our 90 
guests by putting them in 4 layers. Pos- 
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sibly three or four morę could ride 
around on the fly-wheel.” 

And here was the superintendent’s re- 
action to a directive from another State 
agency: 

Early in 1940 the Public Service 
Commission issued an order requiring 
all Class B companies, including this 
department, to conform to a certain 
uniform system of accounts. . . . We 
can think of only one thing which was 
omitted, this being a record of the 
length of the shadows cast by the sev- 
eral thousand poles in our system, 
which laid end to end might reach 
somewhere. 

Among Sanders’ one-sentence reports 
of a year’s operations was that for 1950 
when “the Water Department spent $7,- 
182.16 morę than it took in, an activity 
which requires considerable volume to 
make any money.” As for 1964, “There 
were times when we had cause to wonder 
whether we were carrying on a public 
utility or a fourth-rate one-ring-circus.” 
And another report opened: 

1952 will go down in local history, if 
for no other reason, as the year in 
which frozen custard came to town. 
What bearing, you will ask, has that 
upon the operation of the Water and 
Light Department? Weil, almost any- 
thing that happens in town has a bear¬ 
ing directly or indirectly upon the De¬ 
partment and we did sell 2,312 Kwh to 
help manufacture that delicacy. 

In such a manner does Sanders infuse 
with humor his accounts of various de¬ 


partment projects and operations, both 
current and past, and their related prob- 
lems and rewards. 

In 1951, a new four-inch water linę 
“replaced an old one-inch pipę that was 
60 years old and through which custom- 
ers on the end of the linę could get water 
only by placing an order a day or two 
ahead.” Another year, lack of proper 
equipment madę for some problems in 
the mounting of a new transmission linę 
and “several winch cables and one or two 
of the Ten Commandments were broken 
during the process.” 

The 1961 report carried an account of 
a faulty valve in an aged hydrant which, 
when opened, “created a mighty vibration 
in the entire water system which in earlier 
years might have caused folks to think 
the world was disintegrating, but in these 
enlightened times, only scared them half 
to death.” And on another occasion 
Sanders was reminiscing on his depart- 
ment’s early years “when there were morę 
pennies in the fuse boxes than there were 
fuses, in which case the motto on the pen- 
ny, in God We Trust,’ had a particular 
application.” 

As with the new Morrisville creemee 
stand, Sanders regularly takes account of 
various other aspects of our ever-chang- 
ing society. One thing that has had in¬ 


fluence on his department’s operations is 
television, as noted in this extract from 
the 1967 report: 

Back in those days [the 1930’s] it 
was not much of a task to change a 
meter. One had but to get in the house, 
disconnect the old meter, leisurely 
connect the new one and seal it up. Not 
so, today! Most of the meters are out- 
side, but that doesn’t simplify things 
one bit. At that time there were only 
one or two oil burners in town, radios, 
to be surę, but nothing which anyone 
couldn’t take or leave. However, sińce 
that time television has come upon the 
scene with fantastic results. 

Today before one sets out for an 
afternoon of meter-changing, he has to 
arm himself with a Schedule of the local 
T-V shows, the commercial breaks, 
and synchronize his watch with great- 
est care. Since there are some twenty 
commercials per hour by actual count, 
he has some leeway. He arrives at the 
prospective spot and starts a count¬ 
down at, say, 3:39 p.m. At the count of 
60 to 55 he breaks and removes the 
seal; 50 to 25 he removes the sealing 
ring and stands poised; 5-4-3-2- he 
grasps the meter firmly in both hands, 
and 1-0 he pulls the meter from its 




socket. Five seconds later he has the 
new meter in place and the well known 
25 seconds for a warm-up of the tele- 
vision set follows. He replaces the ring 
and seals the meter and has until 3:47 
to reach the next location. If he can’t 
make it in that time he must wait until 
4:09, when the process is repeated. Of 
course, the customer has missed the 
“few words” upon the subjects of “liv- 
ing” underwear, bad breath, coatability, 
tired and aching feet, and over-length 
cigarettes, but sińce they appear only 
nine or ten times a day he can soon 
catch up on what he has missed. How- 
ever, it is not always that simple. . . . 

[On one occasion when a lady had 
become very distressed] it seems that 
my watch was one minutę fast and that 
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I had cut off her electricity right in the 
middle of “Yesterday’s Passion,” when 
the heroine of the show was about to 
do in her delinquent husband either 
by axe, poison, or a pistol, while her 
“uncle” leered from behind the por- 
tiers; and while the show had been 
leading up to this scene for weeks, I 
had cut off the T-V at such a time that 
the modus-operandi and choice of 
weapons was lost, forever, or at least 
until the next day. By the time the T-V 
came back on all that could be seen 
was an admonition to join the Peące 
Corps, and, by Gad, I was ready to. 

Of course, during the World Series, 
this activity has to be completely sus- 
pended. 

And in his review of 1960, a year of 
national elections, Sanders was reporting 
on his department’s recovery from a par- 
ticularly severe summer storm, and by 
implication took notę of the prevailing 
Republican sentiment of the area’s resi- 
dents: 

Though some 100 customers were 
off during or after this storm, very few 
suffered television-wise sińce it was 
one of the nights of the Democratic 
National Convention, although one 
customer was observed, through his 
front window, switching on his TV 
when power was restored. Had this 
happened during the Republican Con- 
vention great suffering might have 
been the order of the day. . . . 


His home community, both its past 
history and the current changes that it is 
undergoing, of course receives Sanders’ 
attention. Here is a generał description 
which he offered in his 1953 report: 

The people of Morrisville are as nice 
a group as you will find anywhere. Our 
schools, hospital, Fire Department and 
other institutions will compare favor- 
ably with those in other communities. 
Morrisville has always been a religious 


community, supporting six churches, 
Catholic and Protestant. . . . It also has 
its quota of Home Baptists. It even has 
a Righteous Fire Alarm, whose test 
blasts go off precisely at noon on Sun- 
day, as on other days, just as folks are 
coming out of church and scares the 
devil out of them. Possibly this is one 
reason why we have no jail in Morris- 
ville. 

And a good local practical joke rarely 
escapes Sanders’ recounting. One of these 
took place on a spring day at a smali body 
of water known as Clear Pond, which 
the village department owns. This pond, 
Sanders noted, is “very shallow and in- 
habited only by Salamanders, smali Perch 
and Pumpkin Seeds.” He continued: 

Now it chanced that some jokus in- 
dividual of that territory obtained ac- 
cess to a supply of “posting” signs 
which he caused to be displayed prom- 
inently around the edge of the pond 
advising all and sundry that Clear Pond 
was “Salmon Waters” and that any 
Salmon over fifteen inches in length 
caught there was legał. It is doubtful 
if a salmon of that dimension could 
fully immerse himself in the waters of 
the pond and if he did, any movement 
on his part would create a wake much 
like a riverboat beating up the Mis- 
sissippi. 

On that memorable day, cars and 
boat-trailers were parked the entire 
length of the road and the pond was 


practically floored over by a bridge of 
boats, each trying to get ahead of its 
neighbor to the best fishing spot. There 
are still baited hooks and broken lines 
hanging from the trees along the shore 
to remind us of that hectic day when 
the pond was only inhabited by “suck- 
ers.” 

And in a related vein was this story 
which came out of a remote area of neigh- 
boring Hyde Park where, as he has in- 


dicated on several occasions, strange and 
wondrous things regularly occur. 

A deer of tremendous proportions 
was seen east of Garfield, of such size 
as to indicate a weight of 1500 pounds, 
a rack of horns of such width as to 
prevent the deer from entering through 
a barn door, which it tried to do to get 
out of a storm, and a skuli and hide so 
thick that thutty-thutty bullets bounced 
from it like raindrops. So much for the 
facts. To tell morę would be to strain 
your credulity, as it did minę. 

Substantial portions of Sanders’ reports 
are devoted to carefully explaining the 
need for or benefits of some Capital im- 
provement. While these are sober for the 
most part, even here a light touch may 
be added. 

On one occasion he described a pro- 
posal for fluoridating the village water 
supply, noting that improved dental health 
was expected to be one result, but adding 
that “those with storę teeth will not bene- 
fit to any great degree.” In another case 
he was making a strong plea for an addi- 
tional reservoir for the water system and 
noted that earlier it had taken 23 years 
for voters to approve installing a new 
transmission linę to the existing reservoir. 
“If this ratę of speed continues,” he con- 
cluded, “Morrisville will be very dry in- 
deed, actually, if not legally, before the 
situation is corrected.” 

Some other extracts include this from 
the 1952 report: 

Many were the comments that fol- 
lowed this installation [of mercury 
vapor Street lighting in the village’s 
business section]; young ladies ex- 
pressed the opinion that the new lights 
madę their lipstick look positively 
horrible, others looked quite ready for 
the services of a mortician; one Citizen 
parked a yellow car on the Street and 
went to the movies. When he came out 
after dark, there wasn’t a yellow car on 
the Street; they were all greenish-brown, 
or purple; and many were the conjec- 
tures as to where all the taxes would 
go with all this show of extravagance. 
However, the shade of lipstick was 
changed, automobile owners came to 
memorize their registration numbers, 
and the installation didn’t cost the vot- 
ers a red cent as far as taxes were con- 
cerned, all being paid for by this De¬ 
partment. 

And in his 1953 report Sanders remi- 
nisced a little: 

Back in 1924 and 1925, no one 
thought of running a car in the winter. 
The roads were rolled, and sleighs were 
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the thing. I have come to this office 
many mornings on snowshoes. On sev- 
eral Decembers, Fred Moulton and I 
. . . hired a horse and sleigh and started 
for Elmore to read the ten meters in 
that community. . . . 

Our first duty upon getting well out- 
side the Village was to stop the horse 
(no difficult task), get out of the sleigh 
and make up a bushel or two of snow- 


balls and pile them in the “boot” of 
the sleigh. Once the horse was again 
coaxed into motion, the skillful appli- 
cation of snowballs to that portion of 
the horse nearest the sleigh, from time 
to time, would keep him in some sem- 
blance of motion. We would get to 
Elmore, four miles, in about two and a 
half hours. Yes, two men were required 
for this operation; one an engineer to 
steer the horse, and one a fireman to 
pitch snowballs. Due to lack of senior- 
ity, I was the fireman. It wasn’t neces- 
sary for one man to hołd the horse 
while the other read meters, but it was 
necessary to keep the horse awake so 
we could proceed at the proper time. 

As for 1959, a year of drought: 

Above the confluence of the Green 
and Lamoille rivers, the stream was 
practically dry, and some of the best 
stands of alfalfa in the county sprang 
up in the bed of the river. It is a tribute 
to the honesty of our local real estate 
agents that no building lots were sold 
in this dry riverbed. Fishermen re- 
ported that the undersides of the fish 
which they caught were all worn raw 
from rubbing on the bottom of the 
creek.. . . 

If the year was dry in most respects, 
it was relieved by the installation of a 
root-beer stand over in the north end 
of the village where hundreds of people 
flocked each evening and for a nickel 
could quaff a gili of this innocuous and 
pleasing decoction; for the price of a 


dime, a huge mug; and for a fifty cent 
piece a meal consisting of the works, in- 
cluding a warm canine with mustard. 
It had a further advantage in that we 
sold them upwards of $200 worth of 
power. 

And for 1963 there was this notę: 

One bright spot in our financial pic- 
ture which we forgot to bring to the 


attention of our Auditors, and which 
is not included in the financial tables, 
is that we keep a tin cup in our desk so 
that those taking pity upon our penni- 
less situation might contribute; some 
folks would cali it begging. We find 
that we took in lt in this cup this past 
year, plus a Roosevelt II medal, six 
slugs, and a broken padlock. 

While it’s probably true that any man’s 
writing reflects the man himself, it’s rare 
that Sanders introduces a truły personal 
notę into his annual reports. On those oc- 
casions when this does occur, it is always 
in a self-effacing context. In his 1956 re¬ 
port, for example, he was describing a 
smali paradę of Water and Light Depart¬ 
ment vehicles which were moving a large 
transformer, “and bringing up the rear 
[was] the superintendent in his car, add- 
ing a touch of regal splendor, and to tell 
the exact truth, very little else, to the oc- 
casion.” 

Morę explicit at times is something of 
his personal philosophy. This may relate 
directly to his department’s operations as 
on one occasion when he expressed dis- 
pleasure over the unsightly location of a 
utility linę which his crew was required to 
string along the road leading down to 
scenie Lakę Elmore. 

But sometimes it’s a morę generał ex- 
pression of thought as in the closing of 
his 1957 report when he explained to read- 
ers that: 

During the past few years, I have 
tried to determine which of the mil- 


lions of kilowatt-hours which are de- 
livered to our customers has done the 
most for humanity and could be termed 
the “Kilowatt-FIour of the Year.” . . . 

The kilowatt- hour which I like most 
to contemplate is the single one which 
was used in the old church at Lakę El¬ 
more this past year, and to what better 
use could it be put than in the worship 
of God? . . . 

[The church] has withstood the in- 
clemencies of the seasons and the fire 
which all but wiped out “Elmore Pond” 
in 1910. It has seen the community 
change from a bustling business center 
with three lumber mills, a creamery, 
and two Stores, to one of quiet serenity, 
largely given over to summer reerea- 
tion with its hundred camps around the 
lakę. . . . 

In these surroundings, each Sunday 
morning during the summer, early 
church services are held. One sits in 
silent contemplation as the sun rises 
over the eastern hills, as its rays pour 
through the Windows, or are reflected 
upon the shimmering wavelets of the 
nearby lakę with its companion moun- 
tain as a back-drop, with the nearby 
brook rippling over its stony bed, and 
the birds singing their hymns of praise 
from every branch and bough. It is 
truły a sanctuary of peace in which one 
may tentatively retire from the cares 
and frustrations of the work-a-day 
world. 

To such an edifice we are pleased to 
dedicate our 

“Kilowatt-Hour of the Year.” 

Willard K. Sanders, 
Superintendent 
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The Road to Walden 

SAMUEL R. OG DEN 


C ertain words put my fur up. One of these, very much in the 
fashion at the moment, is the word “ecology,” which I 
suppose has come into vogue within the past two or three years. 
Before then, few knew the meaning of it, and it was in sparse 
use, but now, though the meaning still is little understood, the 
word is on everyone’s tongue. 

Long ago when I was a kid, I understood what “ecology” was, 
but 1 did not know the word. In fact, I never heard it spoken. I 
was fortunate in that my grandfather’s farm in Wayne County, 
Pennsylvania was the place where I spent most of my time when 
I wasn't in school. It was the residence also of my Uncle Will 
and his wife, Aunt Fanny. 

Just to think of this place — the white house which grand- 
father had built, with its woodbine on the porch pillars, the pair 
of mountain ash on the lawn, the row of white ash trees along 
the road, and the shop with the great chest of Grandfather’s 
tools and fishing poles between the joists overhead — moves me 
to rhapsodies. I can’t tell of all these things now, but let me re- 
count how Uncle Will revealed the meaning of “ecology” to 
me. 

My uncle, whose schooling had not gone beyond that which 
was available in the one-room schoolhouse, was a man of lively 
mind and wide-ranging interests. He was a good farmer and 
husbandman, a craftsman in both wood and iron, and his world 
included all of the universe — from the stars in the heavens 
above the earth to the life in Egypt under the ancient Pharoahs. 
He knew all the trees and the shrubs, and the ways of the wild 
ones in the woods. 

The catalogue of his interests could go on page after page, but 
the point is that he took the trouble to engage me in these as- 
pects of naturę, and, as it turned out, minę was an avid interest. 

I had taken a walking trip over the dusty roads of adjacent 
Pikę County, and it was here that I encountered tor the first 
time in my life a rattlesnake. It was an unpleasant experience, 
and when 1 got back to the farm I asked Uncle Will why these 
critters should be so abundant in a territory so little removed, 
yet which enjoyed the same topography and climate as in the 
place where he lived. 

1 learned then not the “why,” for perhaps the “why” is still 
obscure, but 1 learned the “how.” Uncle Will told me that while 
the characteristic forest growth of Wayne County was mostly 
beech, birch and mapie, with hemlocks in the shady places and 
spruce on the hills, just to the south the forest growth consisted 
of scrub pine and red oaks. There were other typical differences, 
which I can't go into now, but the point was that rattlesnakes 
would be found where the scrub pine and the red oaks predom- 
inated, but not in the beech, birch and mapie country. 


In other words, there exist subtle relationships between all 
life in the wild, between the plants and the animals, between the 
shrubs and the birds. And once these relationships are disturbed 
in any part, the whole system goes out of whack. It was Uncle 
WilPs opinion that forest fires had been responsible for the 
ecological change in the neighboring county, but he did not 
know. Nor did he know the word “ecology,” which is the name 
for the study of these relationships of which we have been 
speaking. 

How the thing got started I cannot be certain, but in the past 
few years there has erupted an enormous interest in man’s re- 
lationship to his physical surroundings. The effects of pollution, 
of the depletion of our natural resources and the danger of poi- 
sons in our foods, have all of a sudden become of paramount in¬ 
terest, and everyone speaks of these things. 

All this is to the good, but is slightly incomprehensible to one 
who has played away on these tunes for many years, only to find 
that no one was listening. At any ratę, “ecology” has now be¬ 
come a battle ery, and there is a real desire on the part of the 
public to heed the lessons of ecology before it is too late. 

One of the most noticeable results of this discovery of what 
man’s careless incompetence and avid greed has done to his 
health and tranquility, has been a great surge of interest in get- 
ting back to the simple life. 

Of course this means getting away from the cities and out into 
the country. For the decay of the cities and the industrialization 
of the suburbs cannot possibly furnish a setting for simplicity 
or offer hope for health and reasonable contentment. 

So, in ever-increasing volume, the trend is back to the country 
— a trend most noticeable in the bursting into bloom of the in- 
numerable hippie communes all over the place. This kind of 
development attracts attention, especially in the neighborhoods 
where the blooming takes place. 

The other flow, perhaps morę voluminous but less spectacu- 
lar, goes on almost unnoticed. The case of the hippies is fascin- 
ating, and I have treated on it briefly elsewhere. But what I 
want to discuss here is the case for the other, morę sober and 
conventional people, who finally have screwed up their courage 
to the point of making the break, setting off on the road to Wal¬ 
den, chanting “ecology” as they go. 

Many years ago, in 1929 to be explicit, the year of the great 
Wall Street collapse which started the worst depression in a 
century, my wife and I decided to take our two smali children 
and head for the country. The financial panie hit a month or 
morę after we had madę the plunge. So while it had no effect on 
our having madę the decision, it did have a terrific impact upon 
what took place later. That probably was a good thing for the 
Ogdens, in the long run. 

At any ratę, we were forced to start from scratch in the back 
woods, and having been through that, perhaps I may be quali- 
fied to speak of such matters. 

Since that time, now over forty years ago, there has been a 
steady influx to Vermont by those who would escape from the 
cities, and time and time again these people have been referred 
to sneeringly as “escapists.” 

But it seems to me that, for the most part, this term cannot be 
considered belittling, nor the act one to justify anyone’s sneers 
or scorn. 

Joseph Wood Krutch, speaking of Thoreau’s Walden venture, 
said: “But for Thoreau himself this was not an escape from, but 
an escape into reality,” and I think this describes well enough 
the situation of most of those who have come to Vermont. A dis- 
tinction must be madę between those who escape “from” and 
those who escape “to.” 
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With the former, we are not concerned here. These are the 
ones who seek to avoid life, and this cannot be done, though the 
mind may be deceived by the use of drugs or misled by frivolous 
distractions. 

It is necessary, then, to examine the things for which Walden 
seems to stand. Thoreau himself said: “Cultivate poverty like a 
garden herb, like sagę.” And again, he said: “I left the woods 
for as good a reason as I went there. Perhaps it seemed to me 
that I had several morę lives to live, and could not spare any 
morę time for that one.” 

So you see, the Sagę of Walden sets a hard row to be hoed, and 
his councils are not without ambiguities. Not only must we ask 
ourselves if we have the guts to live a life which, by the standards 
of the Welfare Department, includes poverty, but do we possess 
the necessary inner resources to make such a life a rich one? 

In his book on Thoreau, Krutch says: “Most reformers pro- 
pose that mankind should be redeemed from its slavery to ma¬ 
teriał things, not by doing without them, but by means of an in- 
dustry and a society so organized that everyone may ride some- 
where in next to no time and for next to nothing.” 

It seems to me that the Road to Walden must be trod by one 
fully aware that he is headed for a place where slavery to ma¬ 
teriał things is avoided by doing without. The escape “into reali- 
ty” will not be effected simply by change of location. The way 
leads through the far reaches of the spirit. To find Walden one 
must be as assiduous in keeping his feet on the path as was 
Christian on his way to the Celestial City. In fact, the morę one 
thinks of it, the morę striking is the parallel between Christian 
in Bunyon’s Pilgritns Progress and our present traveler. 

To quote again from Krutch: “(Thoreau) . . . disapproved of 
the way America was going and he refused point-blank to go 
along with it. Since his day both America and the world have 
gone much further along the road they chose, and they seem 
even less likely than they did in Thoreau’s day to heed his in- 
junctions or even see how they could possibly be heeded.” 

These words were written twenty-two years ago, and sińce that 
time events have galloped along at a speed which Dr. Krutch 
could not possibly have imagined. So, much as I am irritated by 
the careless use of the word “ecology,” if its use will help us 
along the road, let us mutter it beneath our breaths, or scream 
it to the resounding hills. For unless the ery is heard we perish. 

I suppose many are aware of the coterie of commentators (I 
almost said “thinkers”) who deery the possibility of any return 
to the land. A book published last year, Total Loss Farm by 
Raymond Mungo (Dutton, N.Y. $5.95) and which I recom- 
mend, was reviewed in the New York Times by Dr. Richard 
Sennett, who wrote: “Yet on finishing this book I am convinced 
only that he has exchanged one set of restrictions on his spon- 
taneity for another, that the revolution in life style up in the 
woods is as culture-bound and dictated by the system he abhors 
as was radical politics. In fact his ‘Search for the New Age' is 
an age-old American myth: that simply by an act of will a man 
can escape his past and present, that if he wants to, a person can 
walk away from the burden of experience.” 

This conviction that any attempt to return to the land con- 
stitutes an “age-old American myth,” has been proven false 
times enough, and unless the return becomes universally adopted, 
the culture of our society will crash to a grinding halt, all the 
technologically-slanted professors notwithstanding. 

From my own experience I would presume to set down a 
few maxims. If you are truły out to seek Walden and are sincere 
in the desire to adopt the simple life, the following must be taken 
for granted: 1. You must be willing to take on hard work of any 
sort whatever, however demeaning your previous condition of 
life leads you to believe it to be; 2. You must accept the fact that 


the only measure of excellence which is compatible with naturę 
(ecology), is growth per unit of land, not production per man 
hour; 3. You must remem ber the countless ages of man’s adjust- 
ment to naturę before the advent of technology. Fruitful gardens 
existed, and in better growth, before the invention of Chemical 
fertilizers than at the present time; 4. And most important of all, 
rewards come from within, as does the strength to overcome 
hardships and disaster. 

So much for generalities, but in the present case generalities 
can be morę important than the specifics. 

To help the traveler along, there is a host of books, of which 
one was written by me in 1946. My book, This Country Life , 
is now out of print, but I have hopes that it is about to be re- 
issued. In 1954 Helen and Scott Nearing published their Living 
the Good Life , and this book has been re-issued this year by 
Schocken Books, New York, $4.95. I mention these two in 
chronological order and not in order of merit. At any ratę, the 
subtitle of the Nearing book is “How to Live Sanely in a Trou- 
bled World,” and nothing morę pertinent could have been writ¬ 
ten than is to be found in this book. 

The Nearing book is a tough taskmaster, for it preaches aus- 
terity and self-denial to a point which I am afraid few of us are 
able or willing to force ourselves; but it is the best one in print 
that I know of. There are others, of course, and from the shelves 
of my own library I select these few titles: Family Farm, Smith 
& Wilcox, Black, London; How to Live in the Country Without 
Farming, Milton Wend, Doubleday Doran; We Chose the 
Country , Jacobs, Harper; The Countrynuin s Year, Grayson, 
Doubleday Doran; Pleasant Valley , Bromfield, Harper; Country 
Living, Wilson, Stephen Daye Press; Buy an Acre, Ford, Dial 
Press; Countrynuin, Borland, Lippincott. And there are many 
others. 

As far as growing things are concerned, there are even 
morę titles. One of these, which I wrote, now out of print, should 
soon be available as a revised work under the new title, Step by 
Step to Organie Yegetable Growing, published by the Rodale 
Press. 

Naturally I think this is the best one to have. Handy also is 
The Encyclopedia of Organie Gardening, Rodale Press, Emmaus, 
Penna.; also Gardening without Poisons, Hunter, Houghton 
Mifflin; The Organie Way to Plant Protection, Rodale Press; 
The Secrets of an Expert Organie Gardner, Harnsworth, Rodale 
Press. A monthly magazine of extensive circulation, Organie 
Gardening and Farming also is published by the Rodale Press, 
and a linę to them at Emmaus, Penna. will produce an extensive 
list of pertinent works under their imprint. 

In closing I would say that it is imperative, if you return to 
the soil, that you become proficient in all sorts of manuał labors, 
and that sonie mechanical skills be acquired. Many will think 
that such accomplishments are beyond their innate gifts. I sus- 
pect that many of us have hidden talents, gifts that have never 
been developed for lack of necessity. But if you are one totally 
without manuał competence, do not stay away. Come and teach 
school — or write poetry. 
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The photographers, Sonja Bullaty and Angelo Lomeo 
Jirst met Archie Place when they stopped at his farm 
near Huntington, Vermont, to admire his scenery. 
They stayed to become his friends. At first they were 
attracted to Archie as a person by his kindness and 
integrity. Later, they realized he represented a type of 
American who is becoming increasingly hard to find, 
a man at peace with naturę and himself. They felt that 
others would be impressed, as they were, by the 
quality of his life. The result is 


The World 
of Archie Place 


with photographs by the Lomeos 
and text by fames Sagę. 



archie Place stands by the roadside 
l\ holding a heavy maul. His red Ford 
pickup contains a supply of posts he will 
use to repair a fence damaged by last 
winter’s snows. “I set them in pretty 
good,” he says, “but it’s hard work.” The 
writer nods. Archie swings on his ham- 
mer with the energy of a young man. 

A single twist of wood smoke drifts up 
from the chimney of Archie’s modest 
white farmhouse nearby. Crickets chirp. 
Birds soar. Cattle graze contentedly in 
the soft, green meadows. A jet soundless- 
ly deposits a trail across the sky. Archie 
turns to his friends, the photographers 
and announces: “I’m a hard person to get 
a picture of. Some always take a good 
picture, but 1 don’t.” The photographers 
smile and continue to take pictures. 
Archie returns to his posts. 

The barn is set directly across the road 
from the farmhouse. It was built by 
Archie’s father, and except for the con- 
crete floor added a few years ago, it is 
much the same. It is so well built that 
water never freezes in it. It is always 
warm in the winter, cool in the summer. 
It smells of hay and dung and animal 
bodies. The light is subdued and yellow- 
ish. Cobwebs dot the Windows. Some of 
the cows have names, such as Caroline 
and Blackie. Archie says he used to name 
them all, but now he turns them over so 
quickly, it doesn’t pay. 

He sits on a three-legged milking stool. 
Zing! A stream of milk enters the zinc 
pail that Archie so skillfully balances be- 
tween his knees. Zing! Zing! “I used to 
milk 14, 15 twice a day for years,” he ex- 
plains. “I’ve milked sińce I was six years 
old!” Zing! Zing! Zing! 
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A tradition oj the 
Springtime—mending 
fence—continues as a 
chore into Summer. Then 
against the descending 
days, Archie Place, with 
Shorty and Jim, will 
mow the rowen on a 
fertile meadow. Now, 
as years ago, Archie 
does his milking in 
the old way—by hand. 
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Close to the house is a garden Archie has 
planted for Ethel, his wife for 38 years. 
Ethel has cataracts and she can’t get 
around as well as she once did, so Archie 
does the caretaking. 

“He’s got so many flowers here,” Ethel 
remarks, already holding an armful picked 
by her husband. “They come from a sec- 
tion we used for seed potatoes.” A hum- 
mingbird darts from blossom to blossom. 
“They usually don’t stay,” comments 
Archie. “In a minutę they’re gone. There. 
He’s taking off, right down to the brook!” 
he says, pointing. “There, he’s gone.” 

Archie lifts fat, green cucumbers from 
the rich soil. “She makes them into sweet 
piekłeś,” he says, looking at Ethel, “what 
she calls bread-and-butter piekłeś.” 

They stand by the garden fence. Ethel 
places her arm around her husband’s 
waist. Archie doffs his cap. They pose for 
their portraits, while the hummingbird 
creates an erratic biur among the many- 
colored glads. 


“Got supper ready?” Archie asks with- 
out moving. 

“It s all ready and waiting,” says Ethel, 
also not moving. “You hungry?” 

“Well, guess 1 am” 

A little yellow butterfly skims over a 
field of pink clover. In the distance are 
morę rolling fields, intersected by a wind- 
ing dirt road. Along the horizon is Cameks 
Hump and the blue outlines of the Lin¬ 
coln rangę. 

Archie’s farm buildings are set at the 
crest of a hill, so he enjoys a view from 
all sides. “Most everywhere you look you 
got a view,” he says. “It’s a pretty ride 
over Huntington, up above what we cali 
Hanksville. Of course Northfield is pretty, 
too. Oh, all parts of the State are pretty 
good.” 

The farm used to be 210 acres. Now it’s 
down to 65. “Got enough to keep me 
busy,” Archie says. He’s not eager to part 


with morę, and if he had to, it wouldn’t 
be piecemeal. “If I sold the farm, I’d sell 
it all together; I wouldn’t split it up. I 
like it the way it is myself.” 

The thought that someday the farm 
might be broken up into smali parcels of 
land worries Archie. He wants to see the 
beauty of his valley preserved as it is. But 
he’s astute enough to realize that this 
might not be possible. “There’s an awful 
demand for property. Everywhere you 
drive, there are new houses. Every year 
they come and want to buy. The devel- 
opers don’t care; it’s the almighty dollar 
theyTe looking for.” 

But change has come, even here to Sher- 
man Hollow. There are new neighbors 
down the road now, in sight of Archie’s 
farmhouse. They live in two aluminum 
trailers. Archie likes them, but professes 
that you can never tell with neighbors. 
“We’ve been lucky in here, though. We’ve 
kept pretty good neighbors.” 
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This, together with the jne pastures which lie below in Sherman Hollow, 
is the calm and verdant world oj Archie and Ethel Place. Eastward, across the 
Huntington valley, stands the towering sentinel, Camel's Hurnp. 
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Archie plows with horses. “If I had a little 
bigger farm, Id probably have a tractor. 
But Eve gotten too old to think about 
that.” The two draft horses, Jim and 
Shorty, have their own section of the 
barn, next to a stall set up as a tackroom. 
Jim is a relatively recent acquisition. Of 
his former owner Archie says: “They 
worked him hard and didn't feed him. 
The vet was here the other day and said: 
k You got a new horse?’ He couldn’t be- 
lieve the change. He said Jim had a lot 
better flesh.” 

Shorty, the big chestnut with the in- 
congruous name, is 22 years old. Archie 
has had him sińce 1955. Both he and Jim 
are Percherons, with large, solid hoofs, 
wide flanks and eyes as gentle as lambs’. 
They stand quietly in their stalls, shifting 
from leg to leg, munching on the home- 
grown feed in front of them. Archie takes 
them out in the evening “when there 
aren’t so many flies.” 

Archie has a special affection for 


Protectiuely the mountain forests cradle 
farmland fields. Here a man and his horses 
can work in harmony. The spell remains. 


horses. “We’ve always had them,” he 
says. “In the wintertime, I like them in 
the woods. We used to sugar a lot years 
ago, and the snów used to be hip deep. 
But a good team, an honest team, will go 
where you wouldn’t think they’d go.” 

The mention of winters past stirs mem- 
ories in Ethel. She is sitting at her kitchen 
table. Above her hangs a strip of coiled 
fly paper. To the rear are two stoves, one 
electric and one a wood stove, the latter 
used for chilly days. 

“I remember a horse and sleigh,” she 
says, her eyes probing far beyond her 
kitchen. “My father was very surę I 
learned how to hitch a horse up. Had to 
learn that! That was a lesson. The horse 
didn’t go straight in the middle of the 
sleigh, you know.” 

“You have an offset on the sleigh,” 
Archie interjects. “It keeps your sled from 
slewing.” 

“Yes,” Ethel nods, still remember- 
ing those lost winters, “and some horses 
had sleigh bells under their bellies, and 
some had on leather straps with the bells 
high up, so that when they trotted, they 
rang . . .” 
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The world oj Sherman Hollow rests on subtle halances. 

The simple inner refuge oj barn and hotne lie but a window patie 
divided Jrom naturę s harsh, unyielding beauty. The one would 
count as naught without the other—for a man like Archie Place. 




Archie Place, age 64, was born in this 
farmhouse, built by his father. The sense 
of continuity comes gradually, with the 
accumulation of details . . . the old, zinc- 
lined sink, the plank floors, a faded litho- 
graph of a farmer’s homecoming, family 
pictures. 

There were two boys and three girls in 
the family. The oldest sister taught school 
in Connecticut, but later returned to Ver- 
mont. The youngest sister now lives in 
Burlington, and the other sister in Rut- 
land. Archie’s brother is dead, but he re- 
members him as someone who could 
always walk into a field and find a four- 
leaf clover. 

Archie, being the oldest boy, had to 
come back to the farm to work when he 
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graduated from high school. His mother 
died a few years after that. Archie saved 
his money, and eventually bought the 
farm from his father, who continued to 
live on the homestead until his death. 
“He always used to help,” says Archie, 
and adds as an afterthought: “Oh, I guess 
it’s natural for anybody who’s been on a 
farm all his life.” 

The farmhouse was electrified in 1945. 
But lights and a few appliances have not 
transformed it into a modern farm. What- 
ever best serves the purpose is retained, 
modern or not. However, Archie does 
enjoy watching television. It fills the 
evenings when it’s cold or stormy outside. 
“Getting away from the demands of the 




























farm is a big problem. You get tied down 
both ends of the day.” 

“Archie’s about the only one who’s farm- 
ing it — who’s still carrying on,” says 
Ethel, looking out the bedroom window, 
smelling sweet clover in the air. It is the 
room in which Archie was born. It has 
the look of an unused room, or a room re- 
served for guests. Curtains lift łaziły in 
the late-afternoon breeze. 

Just off the bedroom is the linoleum- 
floored parlor. An organ is decorated with 
family photographs and a wildcat skin 
(downed by Archie in 1948). Etheks china 
doli sits contemplating the stillness. She 
is a childhood treasure, and her excellent 
condition is probably because Ethel would 
hide her when other girls came to play. 

Above the sofa hangs a souvenir of a 
trip to Smuggler’s Notch. It is a framed 
inscription that asks: “Why Can’t Life’s 
Problems Hit Us In Youth When We 
Know Everything?” 


In the adjoining room is a mounted 
deer’s head. Its hoofs cradle the rifle that 
killed it. Archie is quick to point out this 
trophy. “It s a fine spread,” he says, re- 
ferring to the antlers. 

Ethel feels her way from the bedroom 
to the kitchen and steadies herself on the 
back of a chair. “They’ve counted 
twelve deer this summer, including two 
little fawns,” she says, indicating by a 
turn of her head the meadow beyond the 
window. “They were visiting the salt lick 
left out by Archie.” 

Ethel talks of the herd of black and 
white heifers, just beginning to drift into 
view. She says that Archie sells them to 
the dairy, which buys them as replace- 
ments. He just sold four, leaving a dozen, 
she says. When ąuestioned about the sole 
Jersey heifer, Ethel thinks for a moment, 
then smiles and says: “Archie just raised 
her ’cause she was kind of pretty, I guess.” 

Archie stands beneath the butternut tree 
in back of the barn, holding a handful of 


freshly-picked nuts. “You want to let 
them dry, then stand them on the pointed 
ends,” he advises the photographers, 
“then take a hammer and crack them. 
You might hit your finger once in a while, 
but you’11 get used to it.” Then he cracks 
several of the green nuts, passing around 
the moist, sweet meats. 

It is the end of the day. The cows have 
been milked and fed, and Archie is about 
to let Jim and Shorty out for their nightly 
exercise. He can count on another hour 
or so before all his chores are completed. 

The lights in the farmhouse Windows 
glow warm in the twilight. Etheks getting 
ready a dinner of baked beans, mixed peas 
and carrots, sweet corn, and chocolate 
cake for dessert. Pretty soon Archie will 
be in. Working farmers have good appe- 
tites. Archie shakes hands with the pho¬ 
tographers and the writer saying how much 
he liked working with them, and asking 
when will they be back? Then he turns 
and heads for the barn. 












A THREAT TO THE WHITE 

and its beautiful wild valley, is posed by 
a dam suggested for Gaysoille, 
to protect foodplains downcountry. 
frj/JUSTIN Brande 
Photographs by Clyde H. Smith 


R ivers in many ways seem truły living, 
animate things, and those who live 
near and with them, and those who go 
there frequently for work and recreation 
often develop for them a very strong 
affection. 

Ali Vermont rivers have their loyal 
supporters, but certainly the White is one 
of the most beloved. Many of its admir- 
ers travel great distances to be with it 
and its surrounding countryside, for much 
of the river and its valley is still wonder- 
fully unspoiled. 

One cannot list all of this river’s fine 
ąualities, but its setting probably would 
be at the top. The lovely hills and valleys 
that the White flows through are spec- 
tacular, and the extraordinary clarity of 
the greenish water catches one’s eye. 

On a sunny day in Spring anglers on its 
banks attest to the abundance of gamę 















fish, while on the river itself there may 
be groups of white-water canoeists. For 
most of the delights which running water 
affords, this river has few equals. If the 
White River is not priceless, it is at least 
very difficult to set for it a proper value. 

What then are the dangers from which 
the White must be saved? If it has all these 
qualities and so many ardent supporters, 
how can it come to harm? 

Like most other rivers, the White faces 
two principal dangers: First there is our 
own neglect — our misuse and outright 
abuse of this magnificent, essential re- 
source and its surrounding lands. Then 
there is the spectre of plans to use a large 
portion of the river as part of a so-called 
flood control project. 

Let us examine these dangers a little 
morę closely: 

Probably all are now well persuaded 


that we have neglected our rivers in the 
past — assuming they could take care of 
themselves. The economists called water 
and air “free goods.” We have misused 
them by dumping in sewage and other 
wastes — wastes which usually could be 
put back into circulation. 

We have recklessly plowed, have 
planted and pastured and logged their 
neighboring lands, loading the waters 
with damaging silt and sediment. We have 
built on the streambanks and lakeshores, 
thus making polluted drainage inevit- 
able and public access difficult. 

Many and bad as these horrors are, it is 
not the number nor their magnitude that 
constitutes the real danger, here in Ver- 
mont, anyhow — and in the valley of the 
White in particular. The real danger is 
that we are not doing what we already can 
and must do. 


We must clean up our rivers — all of 
them. We must repair their eroded banks, 
preserve the banks from unwise develop- 
ment and remove what now exists. We 
must puli back from the flood plains. 

We must do these things not just for the 
enjoyment and pleasure of the few, but 
morę importantly for the benefit of all 
society. We must follow this Ecological 
Commandment: 

“You shall 1 ive with the earth according 
to the wise laws of naturę, so that you 
and your children and your children’s chil- 
dren may enjoy this earth forever.” 

The other major danger to the White 
River Basin, as many conservationists 
see it, is that for many years the Gaysville 
area has been suggested as a site for a 
large impoundment in a chain of im- 
poundments designed to provide, along 
with other engineering devices, flood 





Same scene, with proposed dam superimposed, shows summer pool in white, flood stage darker shading. Flood would reach almost to Pittfleld Village 
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control in the lower reaches of the Con¬ 
necticut River. 

For a good many years engineers had 
been making schemes for “floodproofing” 
cities like Hartford, Holyoke and Spring- 
field. But the great 1927 flood caused the 
first serious and persistent efforts to de- 
velop flood control programs for Ver- 
mont. 

Vermont retained Dr. H. K. Barrows 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology to study the problem, and he pro- 
posed a master plan of flood-water im- 
pounding dams for the Lamoille, Mis- 
sisąuoi, Passumpsic, White and Winooski 
rivers. He further proposed, as a part of 
their justification, that they be multi- 
purpose structures, mainly for the gen- 
eration of hydroelectric power. 

The ensuing debate over the electric 
power aspects — who would own and 


In all these flood control proposals, al- 
most without exception, an impoundment 
at Gaysville was, and continues to be, sug- 
gested. In many ways the site is ideał for 
anyone who has to build a dam and to 
justify its construction on the grounds of 
several public benefits. The Corps of En¬ 
gineers has the longest record of promot- 
ing the idea of a dam at this site. 

From the early days of our republic, 
army engineers have been charged with 
the responsibility for rivers and harbors. 
Eventually and inevitably they were 
charged with devising plans for bringing 
flood waters under control. The Flood 
Control Act of 1936 spelled out the Ar- 
my’s duties and functions in this work 
and also enunciated three very pregnant 
policies: 

Flood control is a proper function of 



The farms lie beside narrow but fertile fields along the White*s quiet pools. 


distribute it — developed into a fight 
that probably was the most important 
single factor in delaying the start of a 
flood control program for the Connecti¬ 
cut Basin. 

Matters of land purchase, condemna- 
tion, resettlement, States rights, as well as 
debate on the wisdom of such plans, all 
were hotly contested. But the power ques- 
tion was the hot wire that ran through all 
the plans, politics, schemes and meetings 
for the next twenty-five years. 


the federal government; the government 
should undertake these improvements if 
the benefits “to whomsoever they may ac- 
crue are in excess of the estimated costs”; 
a flood control program is justified if the 
lives and security of people are otherwise 
adversely affected. 

The Engineers planned a dam at Gays- 
ville which would hołd back ąuantities of 
White River water at certain times of the 
year when floods threatened. Then, after 
the flood threat abated, the level would be 


lowered to a morę or less stable, smaller 
pool, which would be used for generating 
electric power. In recent years the benefits 
of recreation, wildlife habitat and low- 
flow augmentation have been stresseci 
and power generation has been eliminated. 

The proposed Gaysville dam is one of 
a series designed to control the runoff 
from at least a ąuarter of the Connecticut 
River watershed above Hartford, Con¬ 
necticut. The Corps maintains that this 
series of dams, augmented by other struc¬ 
tures and devices, would protect the de- 
veloped urban areas down-stream. 

These plans were confirmed last year 
in a mammoth, 9-volume report by the 
Connecticut River Basin Coordinating 
Committee, which is composed of fed¬ 
eral and State agencies and is “chaired” 
by the Corps of Engineers. Here, big as 
day, are proposals for seven new dams in 
the Connecticut River Basin, including 
one at Victory in the Northeast Kingdom, 
and one at Gaysville. 

Some experts feel that the location and 
the ąuality of water to be impounded at 
Gaysville would make the “recreation 
pool” an excellent one. Others cite the 
economic growth which neighboring com- 
munities might enjoy if such a project 
were placed there — a powerful argu¬ 
ment, sińce many towns in that region 
have not shared in the post-War flush of 
business prosperity. 

Despite all the precedent and prestige 
that these plans and arguments supply, 
opposition to the big dams and devices 
continues to grow. In the past resistance 
came largely, as each new dam was pro¬ 
posed, among area residents, and Gays- 
ville and Victory are no exceptions. Lo- 
cal feeling runs high, because the dams, 
if and when built, would inundate many 
homes, farms and businesses. 

Vermont’s Governor Deane Davis has 
madę it elear that the State of Vermont is 
opposed to these impoundments on sev- 
eral grounds, among which these stand 
out: Vermont is a smali State and cannot 
easily sacrifice large blocks of land for 
projects of such speculative effectiveness; 
furthermore, their value for recreation is 
doubtful, precisely because of their multi- 
purpose design. The “draw-down” area 
between the flood water level and the rec¬ 
reation pool each year would expose ex- 
tensive mud flats. Today it is not the elec¬ 
tric power tangle which keeps these plans 
from being implemented. It is this official 
rejection on the part of Governor Davis. 

Now, however, an opposition is gain- 
ing strength which is not just negative, do- 
nothing resistance of highlanders to low- 
landers, of mountain folk seeking to im- 
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pede the progress of the valley dwellers. 
Nor is the resistance merely the parochial 
patriotism of Vermonters. The big flood- 
control schemes now are being challenged 
by a well-informed and cosmopolitan 
group which includes the freemasonry 
of conservation, from all walks of life 
and all parts of the country. 

This group argues as follows: There 
never can be, on a practical basis and on 
a large scalę, anything like real flood con- 
trol. To think that there can be, is a dan- 
gerous illusion. 

To build a true flood-controlling sys¬ 
tem on a large scalę is virtually impos- 
sible. To try to is fantastically expensive. 
The best that can be done in the way of 
flood “control” is to provide the flood 
plain dweller with a calculated risk against 
an average large, predictable flood. Floods 
have a way, however, of disregarding pre- 
dictions. It is possible, on the other hand, 
to reduce flood damage, and that is quite 
another thing. 

Rivers have and always will rise above 
their banks — and often above man-made 
banks, too. Then they spili over into the 
flood plains, a perfectly natural and in- 
evitable event. When a combination of 
meteorological phenomena causes a river 
to do what we carelessly describe as 
“jumping its banks” or “going on a ram- 
page,” people living in the flood plain 
are hurt and ery havoc. 

The mischief is done because short- 
memoried man keeps moving back into 
the easy sites of the flood plain and pro- 
ceeds to build anew. He tries to protect 
himself with so-called flood control de- 
vices, which, in tum, engender a sense of 
false security, which leads to further in- 
vestment and expansion. The next flood 
inevitably must be even morę devastating. 

On top of this, many now think that 
dams in rivers radically change the chem- 
istry and biology of the water and the sur- 
rounding land — usually for the worse. 
We also know that the life of such struc- 
tures is relatively short because bed-loads 
of silt and sediment soon fili them up. 

For a while many conservationists 
thought that smali, upstream watershed 
treatment could take the place of large 
dams and channel improvements. The 
theory was to “hołd the water where it 
falls.” This led to the zealous application 
of farm ponds, contour plowing and re- 
forestation. 

These plans are all good and valid in 
themselves, and they have a favorable 
effect on the quality of the run-off water 
and the quality of land management gen- 
erally. Unfortunately, all the evidence 
seems to indicate that this approach does 


not greatly reduce the total supply of flood 
water in a river basin. And the further 
downstream one goes from these treat- 
ments, the less effect they have on en- 
dangered areas. 

In short, floods are going to occur de- 
spite all man’s efforts to “tamę” the riv- 
ers, and prevent them. What then can we 
do? We cannot just abandon the flood 
plain dwellers to their fate. On the other 
hand, if the views just expressed are 
sound, we will be doing our fellow man 
downstream no favor by giving up our 
rivers so he may indulge his follies. 

The answers are these: We must set 
about immediately with education, plans, 
laws and regulations to reverse present 
practices and stop further development in 
flood-prone areas. 

We must find ways to encourage peo¬ 
ple already there to move out. We must 


have resettlement plans ready before the 
floods, so that rebuilding then will be done 
on higher ground, not back in the danger 
areas. Flood insurance can be designed to 
discourage floodplain building. 

Only essential and compatible uses 
should be allowed in these low-lying areas. 
Homes, factories, towns and cities do not 
and should not qualify for this dispensa- 
tion. These areas can continue to be used 
for farming and forestry, for golf courses, 
playing fields and other forms of outdoor 


reereation. They usually are not seriously 
damaged by flooding. 

These flood-prone areas can be identi- 
fied. Connecticut, alone among the New 
England States, now has set about delineat- 
ing its flood plains and restricting develop- 
ment in them. It behooves other States, 
where flooding is a problem to do likewise. 

This is a big order, to be surę. But morę 
and morę people are coming to see that 
really we can only work with naturę — 
that we cannot “control” it as we once 
naively thought. I think we are also com¬ 
ing to see that plans and programs will 
work only if they are also ecologically 
sound — that to do otherwise is costly. 

If we will save the White River and oth- 
ers like her — and what choice do we 
really have? — then we must set to work 
at once, for we do not have forever. An¬ 
other major flood in the Connecticut be¬ 


fore these new and wiser policies are 
accepted and put into practice, almost 
certainly would mean that they would be 
swept away by the overwhelming demand 
for construction of the old and obsolete 
schemes of flood control. 

Meanwhile, however, a hopeful sign 
appears in a report by the New England 
River Basins Commission. Their Wise 
Use of Flood Plains report contains this 
aphorism: “It wasn’t raining when Noah 
built the ark.” to* 



Gaysville Dam would stand here, where a family now runs the elear rapids. 
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C olleges are like cities in the way that 
the diversity of their architectural 
structures may provide a setting for man 
to develop and realize his potential. If, as 
łan Nairn has noted, relationships between 
the different parts work and are success- 
ful, a sense of identity is created which 
ultimately will “improve and intensify the 
quality of life.” 

No better possibility for such control 
exists than in the planning of our colleges 
and universities. 

But towns and colleges both are sus- 
ceptible to growth and change. So the de- 
velopment of the Vermont State College 
system over the past fifty years illustrated 
the need to establish identities and to 
control growth in manageable terms. 

Ali four of the State Colleges have had 
to consider their growth needs — in the 
alteration of the curricula and the philoso- 
phy of education, as well as the expan- 
sion of their physical plants. Among the 
State Colleges, Johnson State is particu- 
larly useful as a case study, as it reflects 
similar transformations at Castleton, Lyn- 
don and Vermont Technical College. The 
story of Johnson State also reveals the 
fortuitously close relationship between 
client, architect and the users of the com- 
pleted setting. 

The growth of Johnson State College 
can be measured in a number of ways — 
in size, of the student body and physical 
plant; in educational goals, from a normal 
school to a liberał arts curriculum; and 
site, from a few buildings in the village of 
Johnson to the creation of an identifiable 
pattern of buildings — a campus — on a 
hill overlooking the town. 




Dibden, above at left, is 
the campus 1 s Southern anchor. 

At far right is entrance to ^ . n 

one ojits special classroom fOI* tl i O St lKieiltS 

areas. Bentley Arts & 

Science is at right above, a 
handsome staircase area 
shows at left. 


Three of the State Colleges “began, as 
so many colleges did, as normal schools,” 
explained Dr. Robert Babcock, provost of 
the College system. “They became teacher 
training institutes for their areas, gradu- 
ally moving from two-year post-high 
school normal schools to three and four- 
year institutions, and at some point in his- 
tory taking on the name of colleges.” 

A significant point today is the desire 
to stop the growth of these institutions at 
about one thousand students. The deci- 
sion to level off at that figurę lies in part 
in Dr. Babcock’s desire to create an iden¬ 


tity for the colleges. “My own feeling,” 
he says, “is that somewhere around one 
thousand students constitutes the break- 
ing point. 1 feel strongly about the preser- 
vation of the smali public college (which) 
except in Vermont has almost disap- 
peared.” 

Once this decision was reached to con- 
tain the growth of the colleges — and 
with funds on hand from the 1965 Ver- 
mont Legislature — Dr. Babcock faced 
the problem of fitting campuses together 
at the institutions, making use of existing 
buildings with the proposed structures. 
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The completed campus, as designed by 
Linde-Hubbard, radically changes college 
life for students at Johnson. Construction 
commenced in 1968, and the rest of the 
buildings were finished and open for the 
current academic year. A definable cam¬ 
pus with identity now exists. Even the 
main entrance to the campus has been 
relocated, to the northwest side. Follow- 
ing a road that climbs steeply out of John¬ 
son village, one turns into a sweeping 
drive past groves of trees, then faces south, 
and suddenly comes upon the campus sil- 
houetted against Sterling Mountain be- 
hind it. The scalę relationships of build¬ 
ings to the site and to the mountain be- 
yond, is immediately elear. One knows 
where things are. 

The fabric of the new buildings is 
quickly apparent — a rich, rust-brown 
brick, with impressive visual relief pro- 
vided by the judicious use of re-enforced 
concrete. Driving past the athletic fields, 
which are located near the main campus, 
and the ponds, located down the gently 
sloping site, one comes to parking lots 
which are discreetly placed and screened 
from the main campus. So that vehicular 
traffic would not intrude and break up 
the central space of the campus, great 
care was taken to create pedestrian space. 
Thus the parking lots are at a lower level, 
either screened by existing buildings or 
by massive concrete walls. These, located 
on the east side, accentuate and support 
the rough terrain, acting almost as but- 
tresses to the exposed plateau, and adding 
to the monumental scalę of the setting. 

The difficulties faced in establishing 
building placement and relationships to 


An exciting new mountain 
campus propides a strong partner 

s at Johnson State Colleg-e 

in their life-learning experience. 
by William C. Lipkę 
Pictured by Clemens Kalischer 


At Johnson State the question of 
achieving a campus identity was compli- 
cated by the placement of existing build¬ 
ings, built sińce 1947 on a hillside and 
running up to a high plateau. On the pla¬ 
teau four buildings had been placed on 
the new upper campus site in such a way 
as to make the addition of new buildings, 
and the creation of a pattern among the 
new and the old, extremely difficult. The 
ultimate success of the finał campus at 
Johnson, as well as at the other colleges, 
was in part due to Dr. Babcock’s under- 
standing of architectural spaces and rela¬ 


tionships. Since he had an unusual feel 
for achieving something morę than the 
erection of new structures, he proved to 
be the ideał kind of client which every 
architect would like to have. 

The architectural firm of Linde-Hub¬ 
bard Associates (now Burlington Asso¬ 
ciates) of Burlington was awarded the 
job of completing the Johnson campus. 
One member of the firm later commented 
on Dr. Babcock’s understanding: “We 
were able to achieve a lot that we wouldn’t 
have, if we had been referred simply to an 
economic advisor.” 
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the already-standing gymnasium, library 
and dormitories, also are immediately ap- 
parent. As one Linde-Hubbard member 
noted, the site is “a plateau, but also like 
a saddle of a mountain. It’s like building 
on an acropolis.” And in searching for a 
workable relationship with the existing 
buildings, the architect found that “the 
previously-built library was placed right 
in the middle, where open space should 
be. The most we could do, then, was to 
give a semblance of academic space. Had 
the library not been there, we could have 
drawn the buildings tighter, in a closer 
unit, both for practical and symbolic func- 


tions.” Given the site and the existing 
buildings, the Johnson State College proj- 
ect thus was a formative one for Linde- 
Hubbard and gave them “the first chance 
to really flex our muscles.” 

The architects emphasized three points 
in their new buildings: 1. orientation of 
the buildings to the immediate site and 
the impressive landscape beyond; 2. con- 
cern with the internal space relationships 
of all the buildings, but with specific em- 
phasis on the morę publicly used places, 
such as Dibden Auditorium and Stearns 
Hall; and 3. creation of a working rela¬ 
tionship between the structures, both by 


the use of space and by joining the ground 
piane by means of walks and bench areas 
— all to develop an identity to the cam¬ 
pus. 

The new dormitory units (Senators and 
Governors Halls), are staggered along the 
north and east sides of the campus, and, 
because of the site and terrain, they are 
hung over the east hillside. These units, 
taken as a whole, also form the largest 
area of physical mass on the campus. But 
by breaking down each dormitory into 
morę livable units, and holding the size 
of these essentially high-rise structures to 
manageable scalę, a morę intimate rela- 
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tionship between student and structure is 
possible. The architects saw the need to 
“create some sense of order without over- 
powering the student.” They were “able 
to achieve this because of the site, by 
dropping some of the stories down the 
hill. Thus the scalę viewed from the 
downhill side is much greater than the 
size experienced from the campus:” 

The decision to break up the dormito- 
ries into identifiable units in part stemmed 
from Dr. Babcock’s suggestion of using 
twenty-five students as a kind of family 
unit, around which each building should 
be designed. “Twenty-five,” Babcock re- 


flected, “was a conscious choice. It is the 
size of a clique and suggests a number 
that is capable of creating a living condi- 
tion. It is also a size that is on the order 
of a ‘fraternity,’ in the larger sense of the 
word. And a fraternity is a model living 
arrangement where, because of the circle 
of friends, everything can be exposed and 
revealed between people. 

“We were trying to create a living con- 
dition in these dorms on campus that 
would be superior to anything else. We 
put in kitchen eąuipment, telephones, 
carpeting and lounges in order to create 
a situation better than off campus.” 


Great attention is paid to interior de- 
tails, such as furniture and fixtures. The 
coffered ceilings, with the other ameni- 
ties, create a liveable situation for the 
student. As one remarked: “The rooms 
have so much space in them. I could see 
that thought was given to practical con- 
siderations — for example the space 
saved by designing drawers that puli out 
from under the beds.” 

The interiors of the dorms are L- 
shaped, with Utilities in the center, equi- 
distant from each arm of the L. Natural 
light filters into the corridors to provide a 
morę natural and comfortable feeling than 
the usual fluorescent-lit hallways of older 
units. The result, as one member of the 
firm noted, is that “you always know 
where you are. You’re never lost, never 
out of touch with the outside.” 

Besides the homelike furnishings and 
the emphasis on practical uses of space, 
the living units depart considerably from 
the older notion of a dormitory, by such 
inclusions as typing rooms, living/lounge 
areas, balconies that make the outside 
just a few steps away. That older concept 
is characterized by Ralph Monticello, 
Johnson’s dean of students, as “neo-peni- 
tentiary style, with straight hallways, cells 
for two men running off dark corridors, 
with fixed furniture and over-waxed 
floors.” And, as Monticello notes, these 
new dorms have not received the kind of 
abuse that is usual, because “these are 
liveable.” 

Most important, however, is the effect 
that these dormitories will have on the 
ways and the places in which students 
traditionally learn. Dean Monticello sees 
the use of the lounges as seminar rooms 
in addition to their social and recreational 
purposes — a real living/learning situa¬ 
tion developing. 

The architects had wanted to create 
morę academic spaces within the dormi¬ 
tories, but federal fund restrictions at the 
time madę this unfeasible. Yet the multi- 
functional areas within the dorm units 
achieve the desire of the architects “to 
break down the ghetto atmosphere of a 
college and to fuse the different functions 
of life together, so that you don’t have 
buildings lying idle part of the day.” 

Stearns Hall, the dining/student union 
complex, also is treated as a multi-func- 
tion structure. It, too, is placed on the 
east side of the campus, equidistant from 
the Senators-Governors complex and the 
older dorm units (Martinetti and Arthur.) 
Here it serves as a focal point, symbolical- 
ly and functionally, for that side of the 
campus. It is a structure of impressive 
scalę when seen from the side, less over- 
powering when viewed from the main en- 
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trance or campus side, because it is par- 
tially hung from the plateau. 

Approaching the structure from the 
main entrance, one walks up a gently slop- 
ing ramp into the building’s top level. 
Here inside is an area from which ex- 
tend two ramps that cut into an open, 
large space, the central dining area. 

These ramps above the dining area lead 
to four smaller rooms that are used for 
seminars and informal meetings. Stand- 
ing on the ramps and looking down, one 
is aware of the diffused, soft light which 
spreads from the skylit ceiling, and of the 
clarity of the space proportions of the 
interior as a whole. 

Walking down a flight and into the din¬ 
ing area, one is even morę aware of the 
grand scalę — especially when viewing 
the supporting ramps which also act as 
screens that limit, hołd and shape the in¬ 
terior. But again the scalę is manageable. 
The large fireplace on the west wali of 
this dining area suggests a den-like at- 
mosphere, as contrasted with the anony- 
mous feeling of most college dining halls. 

On floors below the dining area are 
television areas, centers for the campus 
paper and radio station. On the last floor 
is another large and unfinished space 
which now is the student union, to be 
completed by the students. 

It is elear that Stearns is morę than a 
place to eat. It is the social center of the 
campus, and a handsome place in which 
to relax. Many of the architects at Linde- 
Hubbard believe that Stearns Hall is the 
most successful of the new structures. Dr. 
Babcock agrees: “It is one of the most 
charming buildings I have been in. It 
doesn’t tire you.” 

Eąually impressive in interior treat- 
ment is Dibden Auditorium, which stands 
on the Southwest corner of the campus. 
Besides containing the largest auditorium 
at Johnson — it seats roughly five-hun- 
dred-and-fifty — it also houses faculty 
offices, musie practice rooms and class- 
rooms for the musie department. In func- 
tion it is similar to auditoriums built at 
Castleton and Lyndon, but here the em- 
phasis is principally on musie. The audi¬ 
torium perhaps is the best structure acous- 
tically in Vermont. 

The building’s two entrances face to 
the north and are separated by a pleasant 
lounge area, one side of which is defined 
by the back wali of the auditorium, the 
opposite side by a glass curtain wali open- 
ing up to the campus. The side walls and 
the back wali are used as exhibition areas, 
as are the ample hallways on the ground 
floor. 

Second floor musie rooms and balcony 
are reached by two suspended stairwells 


to the left and right of each entrance. The 
shaping of space found in the stairwells 
and the sensitivity to details — without 
the sacrifice of a vigorous relation of 
forms — is one morę example of Linde- 
Hubbard’s ability to treat all of the struc¬ 
tures with equal emphasis. 

The building which closes and helps to 
define the west boundary of the campus is 
Bentley Arts and Sciences. It, too, picks 
up, in scalę and fabric, the theme of visu- 
al interest and spacial diversity. A variety 
of spaces are found inside: seminar rooms, 
smali auditoria, larger classrooms, labora- 


tories and art studios. But with all this di- 
versity of uses, the interior space is logi- 
cally knit together as a whole. When 
viewed from the exterior, one is aware of 
the joining of mass based on aesthetic as 
well as functional considerations. The 
slight detachment of the art area, with its 
marvelously walled sculpture garden, is a 
beautiful touch to a complex building. 

The placement of this larger building 
on the Southwest corner of the campus is 
also logical. It does not intrude upon the 
natural northwest boundary, which is a 
gentle rise or uphill slope that leaves some 
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Dibden Auditoriums dramatic forms are reflected also in the 
details of the interior designs. The attractive lounge, ahove left, 
separates main entrances. The large auditorium is 
perhaps the best in Vermont in its acoustics. 


room to breathe and move within the 
basie ąuadrangle space. 

Finally, the connectors between struc- 
tures on the campus take the form of 
richly-textured walkways of cobbled brick 
and concrete. Off of these walkways one 
encounters smali, semi-circular environ- 
ments of Iow concrete benches — places 
to relax and view the outdoor spectacle, 
the weather, the seasonal changes, the 
ąuality of light in this dramatic natural 
setting against Sterling Mountain. 

A good building, Steen Rasmussen 
writes, “should preferably be ahead of its 


time when planned, so it will be in keep- 
ing with the times as long as it stands.” 

This is the case with the new campus at 
Johnson. It is built to meet the needs of 
an expanding and changing educational 
curriculum, as well as an educational 
philosophy. 

Apart from function, the buildings in- 
stil a deeper response. Johnson used to 
be known as a “suitease college” — no- 
body stayed on during the weekends. This 
year few leave. As one student expressed 
it: “You finally feel you have a campus.” 

Architecture has given identity, a space 


setting, to Johnson State College. And in 
so doing it has given quality to the experi- 
ence of being a student and a faculty mem- 
ber at the college. “We have tried,” a 
Linde-Hubbard associate says, “to treat 
human beings with respect. This comes 
about by the architectural relationships.” 
Put another way, the campus at Johnson 
seems to fulfill Dr. Babcock’s prereąuisite 
for good architecture: “One must gradu- 
ally build a home of such remembered 
beauty that every graduate recalls it with 
overpowering affection, and every in- 
structor longs to be at no other place.” 
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Accordinę to the old sonę. “ Theres a long 

LONG TRAIL 

awinding . . . and this one, 
running some two hundred and sixty miles 
frorn one end of Vermont to the other, 
has wound itself into the dreams of 
hundreds of End-to-Enders. 

Story & photographs by Hanson Carroll 




F rom the day of its completion in 
1931, when two University of Ver- 
mont professors cut their way through 
from Jay Peak to the Canadian border, 
the Long TraiTs End-to-End began. Since 
that time 394 hikers have been officially 
registered as completing the 260.8-mile 
“Footpath Through the Wilderness.” 

The breakthrough to Canada marked 
the realization of a 25-year dream by 
another academic devotee, James P. Tay¬ 
lor, then associate principal of Vermont 
Academy, who, on many hikes with boys 










from the school, had found existing trails 
inadequate, and had developed a plan for 
a complete trail. The Long Trail system, 
including side trails, now comprises about 
440 miles of trail and 70 shelters. 

Earlier attempts to walk the length of 
Vermont have been recorded under the 
Green Mountain Club’s “Pioneer End- 
to-Enders” department. Notable among 
these were three ladies, who called them- 
selves The Musketeers, and who com- 
pleted the trek — before the Trail was 
finished — in 1927. 


The white blazes of the well-maintained 
Trail for the most part follow the ridges 
north and south over the length of the 
State. In places it goes along valley streams 
and touches several sizeable ponds. Some 
forty peaks in its path include the state’s 
four highest: Killington, Mt. Ellen, 
Cameks Hump, and Mansfield. The Green 
Mountain Club, whose office is in Rut- 
land, has the responsibility for trail main- 
tenance, assisted by the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice and other groups. The parent club, 
which has out-of-state subdivisions, is- 


In following the ttiain spine of the Green 
Mountain Rangę, the Long Trail trauerses the 
summits of Vermont's highest peaks. Stiff 
climbs to eleuations above the timberline 
are rewarded by spectacular views, sometimes 
shared, above, with other uisitors. 
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Each received a number in the chrono- 
logical order in which he finished. 

One cannot be on the Trail long before 
he feels the End-to-End urge. I have 
sampled four ten-mile sections, and the 
desire to puli all the sections together as 
an adventure has become irresistible. 

One soon learns how feasible it is. 
Shelters are located within a day’s hiking 
distance of each other. Generally you have 
only a few miles on heavy usage parts of 
the Trail, near the access roads, before 
you are in tranquil wilderness, where the 
true Trail personality abides. 

The pack on your back may be thirty 
pounds heavy or thirty pounds light. Its 
contents of well thought-out, easily-pre- 
pared, concentrated meals, light but warm 
clothing and a sleeping bag, makes up a 
welcome load of security. It gives added 
purpose to each step. The Trail itself of- 
fers healthful punishment terminated by 
exhilarating rewards. A steep, narrow 
section of trail always ends, finally. You 
are rewarded by fiat mountainside rocks, 
mossy and cool, which look out on spec- 
tacular views of the valley below, while 
cool winds massage your sweat-dampened 
back. 


sues the coveted End-to-End certificates 
to those who have finished the entire Trail 
— all at once or from year to year in sec¬ 
tions. 

Some End-to-Enders have chosen the 
turtle’s pace to complete the trip, the 
longest recorded time being 46 years. It 
is doubtful that anyone will better the time 
set by the U.S. Olympic Nordic squad in 
1969, which jogged the route in just over 
9 days on the Trail. Led by John Cald¬ 
well of Putney, the group averaged 30 
miles per day. It was a grueling pace over 
rough terrain resulting in some minor in- 
juries, but it was instrumental in estab- 
lishing a team spirit and, morę important, 
the publicity which brought team financial 
backing. 

End-to-End chairman for the Green 
Mountain Club, John W. Nuffort, admits 
he is savoring the experience of victory. 
He has been trying for his badge for thirty 
years. Forty-three hikers submitted their 
trail log descriptions to Chairman Nuffort 
last year, and received their certificates. 


Shelters and cabins, built for use by Green 
Mountain Club members, come in several 
types and sizes, are located strategically 
along the Trail. Sometimes the footpath 
passes through old clearings, now grown up 
to cool and fragrant fern glades, opposite. 
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The route ahead is checkedfrom detailed maps, aboue, in the ojficial guide book. 
It leads ouer a craggy summit surrounded by sub-Alpine flora, to a smali 
brook, perject for cooling off, and then a woodland glade to rest in. 


I often measure hiking miles as the 
increments between fresh, ice-cold springs. 
Possibly a true five thousand, two hun- 
dred and eighty feet is so many moun- 
tain flowers and story-telling animal 
tracks, divided by the number of laughing 
chipmunks and worried mother grouse 
with chicks. 

Each End-to-Ender is a repository of 
individual experiences. Numbers 323, 
324, 325 and 326 are held by a father 
and his three children from South Lon- 
donderry. Emery Woodall, his son Em- 
ery 3d, 10, and daughters Darcy, 1 1, and 
Thea, 9, madę the trip in the summer of 


1969. Their continuous hike took almost 
three weeks, with the group averaging ten 
miles per day. Woodall, who runs a ski 
shop, explains that it was a fuli experi- 
ence, from the planning of the food to be 
taken, to the hiking and the life in camp. 
They carried a five-day supply of provi- 
sions. Supplies for the following weeks 
were mailed ahead to various post offices 
along the route where they could be easily 
picked up. 

Each day was different from the last, 
sińce the character of the Trail changed 
constantly, and daily objectives differed. 
One day they might be collecting mush- 
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The quiet peace and beauty of such 
a summit view, is the rewardfully felt 
only by those who have toiled to reach it. 


rooms in damp woodlands, while the next 
might be spent identifying wildflowers. 
The children learned the importance of 
caring for foot blisters the minutę they 
were discovered, and how to be comfort- 
able though wet, by keeping body temper- 
atures constant. Again last summer the 
family renewed their memories by doing 
some sections over again. 

End-to-End number 343 is Douglas C. 
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Allen, a professor at the State college of 
forestry at Syracuse University. Over the 
last ten years he and two friends have 
hiked various sections of the Trail. A cut 
from a camp knife may have been his 
luckiest experience. It was deep enough 
so that his friends helped him to a doctor. 
Had they remained on the Trail that 
night, they might have been in worse 
trouble — from the falling trees and high 
winds of Hurricane Carol. 

Accompanied mostly by children from 
his parish, Number 317 (Pastor J.S. 
Moore from Greenbush, N. Y.), completed 
the Trail in sections by 1968. The over- 


night trail hikes he does with his young- 
sters teach self-reliance and how to work 
with each other. Ali share the same ob- 
jectives and follow those goals, regard- 
less of weather and other hardships. Pas¬ 
tor Moore travels the Trail with young- 
sters from the seventh grade level up. 

Walking the Long Trail, one comes to 
think about the dedicated individuals who 
make it possible, and yet have preserved 
the wilderness feeling. Their deeds of con- 
servation often go unheralded, but gener- 
ations to come will remember those be- 
hind them, who shared the urge to hike 
Yermont End to End. zO* 


* 







LIYING HERITAGE 



CHARLES T. MORRISSEY 

DIRECTOR, YERMONT HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Orin Newfield: 
Typical Yennonter? 


I ast fall a novel entitled The Lynching Of Orin Newfield 
J caused quite a stir inside Vermont. It caused quite a stir 
outside Vermont, too. 

For three consecutive Sundays the New York Times book 
review section included The Lynching Of Orin Newfield among 
the handful of “New And Recommended” books it lists directly 
below its weekly tabulation of the best sellers. Orin Newfield, as 
depicted by novelist Gerald Goldberg, is a 57-year-old dairy 
farmer in Vermont who gets himself involved in a situation that 
bears a remarkable similarity to the real-life disappearance of 
farmer Orville Gibson in Newbury, Vermont, in 1959. 

A literary critic named C.D.B. Bryan, reviewing this novel 
in the Times , described Orin Newfield as “one of the most in- 
sensitive, churlish, unrelenting, self-sufficient, misanthropic, 
atheistic, wife-degrading, cow-loving, fist-swinging, nose-thumb- 
ing s.o.b.’s to appear in recent fiction.” That’s quite a mouthful, 
and naturally it madę some Vermonters uncomfortable. Would 
people elsewhere assume that Orin Newfield was a typical Ver- 
monter? 

Vermonters pride themselves on being contrary-minded, but 
they resent being characterized the way Bryan described Orin 
Newfield. There is a distinction between being an individualist 
and being ornery for its own sake, but many outsiders often 
don't make this distinction. Slightly morę than thirty years ago, 
when the Federal Writers Guide to Vermont was being pre- 
pared as a New Deal project under the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, the editor of the Vermont volume, Dana Doten, identi- 
fied this problem very succinctly. “No Vermonter,” he wrote in 
his Introduction, “would wish to deny that the State has, from 
the outset, carried particularism to the verge of intransigence; 
the motives only are in dispute. Vermont apologists have de- 
fended this attitude as the very essence of liberty. Outside ob- 
servers have considered it as a consistent manifestation of un- 
enlightened perversity.” 

Shortly after The Lynching Of Orin Newfield was published 
another book was issued which contains a characterization of 
Vermonters that appeals morę warmly to most of us. This is 
Norman Rockwell, IIlustrator, originally published in 1946, but 
in its third edition having tremendous sales because of the con- 
tinuing popularity of Rockwelfs paintings. This famous artist 
was living in Arlington when this book was first published, and 


many of Rockwelks subjects for covers of the Saturday Evening 
Post and other familiar illustrations were done with Vermont 
models in Vermont surroundings. In his Introduction to this 
volume Jack Alexander writes that “The reason rural Vermont- 
ers make such good models, Rockwell thinks, is that they are a 
proud breed who would die before trying to be like anyone else, 
and hence have an individuality unmarred by attempts at imi- 
tation. City people, on the other hand, are ridden by all sorts of 
strange inhibitions about appearances and tend therefore to lose 
their distinctiveness, he says.” 

The history of Vermont contains ample evidence of how 
Vermonters have not been reluctant to choose a distinct and 
separate course of action, even in the face of overwhelming odds 
against their success. After all, we shouldn’t forget that two 
centuries ago the Green Mountain Boys, under Ethan Allen’s 
leadership, defied New Yorkers to the west and New Hampshire- 
men to the east, in addition to the new American nation and 
the British Empire, to create an independent republic. 

In our own time we should remember that just thirty years 
ago the Vermont Legislature declared “a State of belligerency 
with Germany,” a year before Pearl Harbor and Germany’s 
declaration of war against the United States, because the Ver- 
mont legislators concluded that some decisions already madę by 
the United States, such as Lend Lease to Great Britain, were 
acts of war. Thus the Nazi juggernaut was duły warned from 
Montpelier that aggression was not to be accepted placidly by 
the people of Vermont. 

Native Vermonters often feel a personal satisfaction in being 
contrary-minded, and tourists and summer residents don’t al- 
ways appreciate this custom. Edward Banfield, the prominent 
expert on urban affairs and Professor of Government at Harvard 
University, is a summer resident of Vermont who does not be- 
lieve in voting. His theory, as explained last September in the 
Atlantic Monthly, is that the inconveniences of voting are only 
in extraordinary circumstances set off by the rewards — that is, 
by possibly affecting the outcome of an election contest by ex- 
ercising your individual franchise at the polis. He illustrates this 
viewpoint by describing how a Cambridge couple drove several 
hours from their vacation home in Vermont to vote in Massa¬ 
chusetts — one to vote for Edward M. Kennedy, the other to 
vote against him. Obviously Banfield misses the joy that comes 
with cancelling your mate’s vote. A year-round Vermonter 
wouldn’t miss that satisfaction. 

The best statement of why Vermonters are contrary-minded 
that we have read in a long time was delivered last summer by 
Edward C. Kirkland, the retired Bowdoin College historian and 
author of several books about America’s economic growth who 
lives on Thetford Hill. Speaking to the annual meeting of the 
Thetford Historical Society, he outlined how a Vermont law in 
1783 permitted towns to tax their inhabitants for the support of 
a church, but another law in 1801 excused any resident from 
paying this tax if he went to the town clerk and signed an affi- 
davit that said: “I, the subscriber, do not agree in the Religious 
opinion with a majority of the inhabitants of the town.” 

Paraphrasing the words in that affidavit, Professor Kirkland 
noted: “There spoke Vermont. If loyal to the American heritage, 
we should remember that individual convictions are morę im- 
portant than cooperation, that personal independence has morę 
merit than being bulled or high-hatted into uniformity. . . . When 
Henry D. Thoreau announced that he belonged to ‘the party of 
one’ he might have been echoing a voice from Killington or 
Mansfield.” 

Most Vermonters would agree with this. To be contrary- 
minded is one thing; to behave like Orin Newfield is quite dif- 
ferent. ofr 
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I ife hasn’t been quite the same for the 
J Persons family sińce Irmela left. But 
this summer, bringing in a load of hay or 
sitting around the kitchen table shelling 
peas, will bring back happy memories of 
their German guest. 

Irmela Liick visited the Pete Persons 
family at Lower Cabot last June and July 
through the International Farm Youth 
Exchange program (IFYE, as it is popu- 
larly known.) Funds come from National 
4-H auspices and business concerns. The 
Kellogg Company helped to bring Irmela 
here from her home in Liidenscheid. Her 
visit with the Persons came between two 
shorter, similar stays with families in St. 


Country people from many foreign 
lands learn new understanding 
and friendships in the 

touth kkceunge 

held in Vermont each summer. 
by Virginia Downs 
Photographs by Han son Carroll 
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Albans and Salisbury. From there she 
madę farm visits in Minnesota. 

Nearly every State shares in this pro¬ 
gram today. In Vermont, starting in 1949, 
42 foreign farm visitors have stayed with 
133 Vermont farm families. Nineteen 
young Vermont farm people, at the same 
time, have visited 17 foreign countries. 
Better international understanding is the 
objective of IFYE, and the Persons’ 
experience was just that. 

Quite the opposite of the traditional, 
soberfaced, monosyllabic Vermont fam- 
ily, the Persons, right down to three-year- 
old Aaron, are outgoing. In the words of 
the mother, Cyrena, “we come on pretty 




THE IFYE PROGRAM 


A Ithough there are several long-estahlisheci 
youth exchangę programs in Yermont, 
the matching of experience with farm 
people is unique to the IFYE program , 
and has proved especially rewarding in 
V er mon t. 

The exchanges are managed under 
sponsorship of the Yermont and National 
4-H Fonndations and the Yermont Ex- 
tension Service. Miss M. Pan linę Rowe, 
the State 4-H extension supervisor, is re- 



strong.” But that was just fine for reserved 
Irmela, whose ways they found were quiet 
and deliberate. 

Pete calls her “the kind of daughter you 
dream about,” a clean-cut and steady girl. 
The family was impressed with her care of 
things. “With Irmela,” Cyrena comment- 
ed, “everything was in its proper place. 
She did things right on time. We’re a 
pretty casual family, and this was an eye- 
opener.” 

The Persons guessed that Irmela’s hav- 
ing lived in the dire conditions of her 
country after the war left her with a keen 
appreciation of life today. They began to 
feel a growing respect for the German 


sponsible for the planning of schedales. 
The cost of the program in Yermont is 
about $1300 a year — very Iow sińce the 
host families provide room and board to 
their visitors. 

Funds needed for this program come 
from individuals, organizations, or in- 
dustry contributions. Yermont people 
interested in becoming hosts to foreign 
farm visitors, or Yermont farm young 
people hoping to be IFYE delegates 
themsehes, may find Information from 
the various Yermont extension offices. 

—Harriet Riggs 



New ways of housekeeping or the busy time of 
haying at the Persons Lower Cabotfarm, 
prouide ample fun and work for Irmela. 


people as they got to know Irmela. 

Their talks convinced them that she 
was fairly typical of many of her country- 
men, and that there was much conserv- 
atism. Their invitation to treat her to a 
phone cali home, for instance, was greeted 
with a shocked: “That would be far too 
expensive!” 

Pete himself served in Germany during 
World War II in the 82nd Airborne Divi- 
sion, but he never really met the people. 
After their exposure to Irmela and her 
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ways, he and his wife are determined to 
travel to her country some day. 

As things worked out, Irmela, who is 
26, was like an older sister to Becky, and 
a younger one to Cyrena, who seemed to 
have the closest relationship with her. 

“Can you imagine? We’d never had 
winę around the house,” Cyrena said 
with a laugh. “and one of the things Irme¬ 
la asked was where we could get some 
good German winę. We shopped around 
until she found the right kind, and then 
she cooked one of her specialties. It 
was a sort of pudding-cake with winę 
sauce.” The younger Persons hid their 
faces at the first, winey taste. Their re- 
action to liverwurst was the same, but the 


intuition for their family ways. Says Pete: 
“You know how it is out on a country 
road like ours. It doesn’t go anywhere for 
miles, so you might see a stranger’s car 
or two a day. At suppertime we have a 
habit of popping up to look out the kitchen 
window if we see any signs of life. It 
wasn’t long before Irmela was jumping 
up too. That really broke us up.” 

A man with his eyes open for new ways 
of doing things, Pete felt a growing re- 
spect for German ways as Irmela de- 
scribed methods of farming on her fa- 
ther’s dairy farm. Like most German 
farmers, Mr. Liick breeds for both milk 
and beef production, a heavier type of 
cattle with lower milk production. 



whole family loved her red cabbage and 
sauerbraten. These are now in Cyrena’s 
recipe file. 

Irmela’s domestic interests were not 
shared by Becky, who prefers to muck 
around with barn chores. But Becky ad- 
mired Irmela’s energy and quick will- 
ingness to try anything new. One of the 
new things was a country auction with 
Vermont’s legendary Albert May. The 
dry quips flew fast, and Becky had many 
a laugh watching Irmela’s wide eyes 
throughout the performance. In Germany 
an auction is an auction, with no frills. 

Irmela’s subtle sense of humor particu- 
larly appealed to them, as did her quick 


“What got me was the way they handle 
just a few machines, yet every one is put to 
such good use. It madę me feel backward,” 
he remarked. “For instance, we haul our 
mower behind a tractor. They have a side- 
by-side operation so they can watch and 
control the machinę when grass clogs it. 
When Mr. Liick built a new barn, he 
madę a gutter on a slant, so the manure 
slides down and is pumped into the ma¬ 
nure spreader. If I ever built a new barn 
I’d give that plan some thought.” 

The Persons were struck by the simi- 
larity between the German character, as 
Irmela demonstrated it, and the country- 
side they saw in her color slides. “Every- 
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Helping pick peas for dinner or 
setting the supper table, Irmela 
later tries some German folk songs 
with Becky Persons. 


thing is so neat and precise. The forests 
seem in very definite patterns, and you 
never see trees lying around. Also, they 
re-plant right away, which is something 
we couid learn over here. They’re way 
ahead of us on ecology.” 

The Persons already are talking about 
their next visit from Irmela that might 
come next year, when International IFYE 
delegates have a 25th anniversary gather- 
ing in Colorado. 














vermont life Calendar of Summer Eoents 

NOTĘ: AU dates are inclnsive. Tliis data was compiled last winter, so is subject to change and is not complete. Write Publicity Director, 
Yermont Agency of Development & Community Affairs, Montpelier 05602, for detailed Information, supplementary list and highway map. 



Lakę Champlaitt Ferry 


CONTINUING E V E N T S 

Year ’Round: Waitsfield Bundy Art Gallery 
10-5, 1-5 Sun., closed Tues.; Bennington 
Benn. Gallery 10-5; St. Johnsbury Athe- 
neum Art Gallery Mon.-Sat. 10-5; Museum 
& Planetarium 9-4:30, July & Aug. Mon.- 
Thurs. 7:30-9:30 p.m.; Montpelier Wood 
Art Gallery; Northfield Norwich U. Mus.; 
Burlington Fleming Museum; Springfield 
Art & Hist. Society Mon.-Fri. 12-4:30; 
Ferrisburg 4-Winds Gallery 10-6; Wood- 
stock Gallery 2, 10-5 exc. Sun.; So. 

Royalton Vt. Sugar House 10-6 

To Dec. 3 1 : Grand Isle Ferry to Plattsburgh 

To Dec. 23: Charlotte Ferry to Essex, N.Y. 

To Dec. 1: Bennington Museum; Benn. Bat- 
tle Monument; So. Royalton Joseph Smith 
Mem. 8 a.m.- 7 p.m. 

To First Snów: Stowe Mt. Mansfield Toll Rd. 

To Nov. 7: Burlington Ferry to Port Kent; 
Shoreliani Ferry to Ticonderoga 

To Nov. 1: Shaftsbury Topping Tavern Mus. 

To Oct. 31: Rutland Chaffee Art Gallery 
10:30-5:30; Graniteville Quarry Tours 
8:30-5; Proctor Vt. Marble Exhib. 8:30- 
5:30 

To Oct. 17: Manchester So. Vt. Art Center 
Tues.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1-5, closed Mon. 

To Oct. 15: St. Johnsbury Mapie Mus. 8-5 
weekdays, 9-5 Sat. & Sun.; Addison Gen. 
John Strong Mansion 10-5; Brownington 
Old Stone House Mus.; Warren Gondola 
Lift 9-5; Woodstock Ottauąuechee DAR 
Mus. Mon., Wed., Fri., 12-4; Websterville 
Granite Quarry 7-4; Shelbume Mus. 9-5; 
Proctor Wilson Castle 8-6 

To Oct. 12: Grafton Hist. Soc. Mus., Sats. 
only June & Sept., Sats. & Suns. July & 
Aug. 2:30-4:30; Vermont State Parks 10-9; 
No. Bennington Gov. McCullough Man¬ 
sion Sat. & Sun. 1-5; Killington Gondola 
& Chairlift 10-5 

July 3-Oct. 12: Chester Depot Chester Art 
Guild Grist Mili 10-5 exc. Mon. 

July 3-Sept. 6: Calais Kent Tavern 12-5 exc. 


Mon.; Bellows Falls Adams Grist Mili 
Mus. Sat. & Sun. 2-4 

June 27-Oct. 15: Manchester Bromley Chair 
Lift 9:45-5 

June 27-Sept. 13: Grafton Westcorner Gal¬ 
lery 2-5 daily 

June 21-Sept. 6: Rockingham Village Old 
Town Meeting House 10-4 
June 15-Aug. 15: Northfield Red Mitten 
Shop 1-5 

June 3-Aug. 26: Bellows Falls Rockingham 
Library Museum Thursdays 2-4 
June l-Nov. 1: Manchester Village Deeley 
Gallery 10-5 

June 1-Sept. 1: Orwell Daniels Indian Mus. 
9-5, exc. Mon. & Fri. 

May 28-Sept. 6: Green Mt. National Forest 

RECURRING E V E N T S 
Mar. l-Nov. 30: Bennington Mus. Grandma 
Moses Exhibit 9-6 

May 30-Sept. 6: Lakę Bonioseen Sailing 
Races each Sunday 

June 22-Aug. 28: Winooski St. MichaePs 
College Playhouse exc. Sun. & Mon. 

June 28-Aug. 28: Ludlow Fletcher Farm 
Craft School 9-4 

June 31-Sept. 6: Dorset Caravan Theatre 
8:40 

July 1-31: Montpelier Slayton Farm, Dog 
River Arts School Day Camp, ages 11-14, 
9 a.m.-4 p.m. 

July 2-Aug. 13: So. Royalton Band Concerts 
Fridays 8-9 p.m. 

July 4-Aug. 5: Brandon Lakę Dunmore Sail¬ 
ing Races, Suns. 2 p.m. 

July 7-July 28: Burlington UVM Lane Sum¬ 
mer Series, Weds. 8:30 

July 8-Aug. 26: Hardwick Craftsbury Cham- 
ber Players, Thurs. 8:30 
July 10-Aug. 14: W. Charleston Camp Wina- 
pe Band Concerts, Sats. 7:30 
July 11-Aug. 8: Middlebury Mead Chapel 
concerts, Suns. 8 p.m. 

July 18, Aug. 1, Aug. 15: Calais Old West 
Church services 2 p.m. 

July 20-Sept. 4: Weston Playhouse 8:30 p.m. 
July 23-Aug. 7: Brandon Book Sale, exc. 
Suns. 10-4 

Aug. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29: Poultney Band Con¬ 
certs 8 p.m.; Grafton Cornet Band Con¬ 
certs 8 p.m. 

Aug. 15, 18, 21, 25, 28: Bennington College 
concerts, The Carriage Barn 8:15 p.m. 

LUNCHEONS & SUPPERS 
MAY 

26: Bristol Dime-A-Dip Supper 5:30 on 
30: Irasburg Mem. Day Dinner 12 noon 
31: No. Ferrisburg Supper 5:30 on; Roches¬ 
ter Mem. Day Dinner 12 noon 



Band Concert, Weston 


JUNE 

24: Londonderry Strawberry Supper 5-7; 
Dorset Strawberry Festival 5:30 & 7, 
reserv. necessary, Mrs. Wm. Cruickshank, 
Dorset; So. Hero Ham Supper 5 & 6:30 
27: Adamant Strawberry Festival 3-6 
30: Plymouth Union Strawberry Festival & 
Band Concert 6-8:30 p.m. 

JULY 

3: Shrewsbury Ctr. Ham Supper 6 on 
4: So. Hero Chicken Barbecue 12 noon, pa¬ 
radę 11 a.m.; No. Ferrisburg Supper 5:30 
5: Bristol Chicken Barbecue 12-3; East Co- 
rinth Chicken Barbecue noon 
6 : Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 
7: Georgia Chicken Barbecue & Auction 
4:30, 5:30, 6:30 

8 : Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie Supper 5:30 

10: W. Newbury Turkey Supper 5 on 

11: Walden Fireman’s Barbecue 12-2 p.m. 

14: E. Arlington Bazaar & Smorgasbord 6; 

Morgan Sugar-On-Snow Supper 5, 6, 7 
15: So. Hero Chicken Pie Supper 5 & 6:30; 
Georgia Plain Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 7, 
Band Concert & Auction; Ludlow Smor¬ 
gasbord Supper 5:30 

17: Thetford Ctr. Old Home Day, Auction & 
Supper 1-8; Marslifield Buffet Supper 5:30 
20: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 
21: No. Ferrisburg Chicken Pie Supper & 
Bazaar 5; Addison Four Comers Church 
Supper 6-8 

22: Greensboro Bend Bazaar & Luncheon 
12; So. Ryegate Smorgasbord 5 on; E. 
Corinth Bazaar & Supper 5 
24: Craftsbury Coninion Chicken Barbecue 
5,6,7 

25: Bristol Chicken Pie Supper 5:30 & 6:30 
27: No. Thetford Summer Sale & Lunch 11-3 
31: Huntington Chicken Barbecue 5:30 & 
Country Fair 

AUGUST 

1: So. Hero Chicken Barbecue & Lawn Party 
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12 noon; Jericho Ctr. Annual Social Serv- 
ice Fair all day, Dime-A-Dip Supper 5:30 
3: Brandon Smorgasbord 5:30; Walden Hot 
Dish Supper 5:30 

7: Concord Smorgasbord Supper 5:30 on; 
Dorset Summer Sale & Chicken Barbecue 
5; Londonderry Old Home Day Sale & 
Supper 5-7; Greensboro Bend Bazaar 3 
p.m. & Supper 5 on 

11: Belmont Bazaar & Supper 4:30, 5:30, 
6:30; Grand Isle Country Style Buffet 
Supper 5:30 

12: W. Newbury Buffet Supper 5 on 
14: E. Montpelier Ctr. Bazaar 10 a.m., 
Chicken Barbecue noon, Auction 1:30; 
Manchester Village Summer Bazaar & 
Chicken Barbecue 1 1-7 
15: E. Hubbardton Chicken Barbecue 12:30 
p.m. 

17: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30; Greens¬ 
boro Bend Chicken Pie Supper 5:30 
18: Addison Four Comers Church Supper 
6-8 

19: So. Hero Turkey Supper 5 & 6:30; So. 
Royalton Smorgasbord 5; Tyson Church 
Bazaar 3 p.m., Supper 5:30 
21: Cavendish Sugar-On-Snow Supper 5:30, 
6:45, 8 , reserv. Ludlow 226-3501 
25: Bamet Ctr. Turkey Supper 5, 6:15, 7:15 
26: E. Corinth Chicken Pie Supper 5 
28: Manchester Village Chicken Barbecue 
5:30-7 

SPECIAL E V E N T S 
MAY 

23: Windsor Blue Mt. Riding Club Horse 
Show 10 a.m. 

26-30: Warren 4th Annual Soaring Cham- 
pionship, Sugarbush Airport 
31: Tunbridge Memoriał Day Paradę 11:30; 
Grafton Memoriał Day Celebration 
JUNE 

5: Fairlee Penny Pincher Sale 10-3; Enos- 
burg Falls Franklin Cty. Dairy Festival 

19- 20: Barton Yankee Watters Citizens Band 
Radio Club Jamboree 

19: St. Albans Rotary Auction 1-5 
20: Bellows Falls Alumni Paradę 2 p.m. 

20- 22: Fairlee Lakę Morey Country Club, 
Vt. State Open Golf Toumament 

24-25: Weathersfield Ctr. Antique Show & 
Sale 10 a.m .-8 p.m.; Essex Jct. Antique 
Show & Sale, Lawton School 10-10, 24th, 
10-6, 25th 



Tunbridge Farm Scene 


JUL Y 

2: Grand Isle Food & Fancywork sale 
10 a.m. 

2- 5: Bristol Country A-Fair 10-7 

3: Northfield auction, St. Mary’s Church 
10:30; Perkinsville auction 10 a.m. 

3- 4: Readsboro 4th July Celebration 

4: Danville 4th July Celebration, all day; 
Woodstock 4th July Celeb. fireworks; 
Reading Jeep Ride to Historie Sites 9:30; 
Colchester Fair Day 2-9 p.m. 

5: Middlebury Mem. Field House, Vt. State 
Symphony Orchestra 8:15 
9: Brandon Summer Sale 11-4 
9-10: Norwich Fair, Fri. 6-10 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m .-10 p.m. 

9-11: Essex Jct. Horse Show, Fri. 4 p.m., 
Sat. & Sun. 8 a.m. 

10: Dorset Village Antique Fair 

14- 15: No. Hero Antique Show & Sale, Wed. 
10-9, Thurs. 10-6 

15- 16: E. Corinth Flea Market 10-5:30 

16: Townshend Summer Sale 2:30; Grand 
Isle Food & Fancywork Sale 10 a.m.; For- 
estdale Church Fair 10-4; W. Woodstock 
Dog Show 9-6 

16- 18: Montpelier Horse Show, England 
Farm; Mt. Snów Men’s Tennis Cham- 
pionships 

17: Burlington Dog Show 9-6; So. Walling- 
ford Children’s Fair 1:30-5; Janiaica 
Jamaica Day Barbecue Si Band Concert 
9 a.m.-10 p.m.; Windsor Cty. Field Day 
18: Stowe Dog Show 9-6 
20-22: St. Jołinsbury Passumpsic Valley 
Guild Fair all day 

21: Bristol Treasure Seekers Bazaar 8 p.m.; 

Irasburg Fair & Auction 2 p.m. on 
22: Cambridge Sugar-On-Snow & Lawn Par¬ 
ty 7 p.m. 

22-23: Barre Sidewalk Art Show 12-10 
24: Bennington St. Peter’s Church Fair 10- 
5; Fair Haven Village Green Bazaar 10-4; 
Brandon St. Thomas’ Church Fair 10-4; 
Craftsbury Conimon Fiddlers’ Contest & 
Fiddle Auction, noon on 
25: No. Shrewsbury Church Service at Meet- 
ing House Rock 11 a.m. 

28: Castleton Colonial Day 10-5; Manches¬ 
ter Ctr. Church Fair 10-3 

28- 30: Woodstock Antiques Show 11-9 

29- 31: Newport Antiques Show & Sale 11 
a.m. 

30: Grand Isle Food & Fancywork Sale 10 
a.m. 

30- Aug. 1: Burlington International Games; 
Bradford Connecticut Valley Fair 

31: Arlington Summer Bazaar 10-4 

31- Aug. 1: Lakę Bomoseen Vt.-N.H. Cham- 
pionship Sailing Races 

Middlebury Vermont Homes Tour, one day 
during 3rd week in July, make inquiry 

AUGUST 

1: Rockingliain Meetinghouse Pilgrimage 3 
p.m.; No. Shrewsbury Northam Church 
service 11; Stannard Old Home Sunday, 
Basket Lunch 

2-4: Burlington Women’s State Golf Champ. 


4: Morgan Bazaar & Tea 2 p.m.; Craftsbury 
Common Summer Sale 2-5 

4-7: New Haven Addison County Fair 9 
a.m.-l 1 p.m. 

5: So. Hero Summer Bazaar 1-4; Dorset 
Church Fair 1-5; Greensboro Home & 
Garden Tour 1:30-4 

6 : Canaan Sugar-On-Snow, Concert & Sale 
7-10 p.m. 

6 - 8 : Mt. Snów Senior Men’s Tennis all day 

7: Woodstock Antiques Flea Market 10-4; 
Townshend Hospital Fair 11-9; Newport 
Arts & Crafts Fair 11 a.m.-9 p.m. 

8 : Sheffield Old Home Day 10:45, Dinner at 
noon; Guilford East Village Old Home 
Day 10:30; Weathersfield Ctr. 50th Pil¬ 
grimage Service 3 p.m. 

10- 12: Burlington St. Mark’s Antiques Show 
& Sale 11 a.m. on 

11: Danville Fair day & evening 

11- 22: Bennington Art Show 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 

14: Craftsbury Conimon 50th Old Home 

Day; Sharon Old Home Day 9 a.m. on; 
Chelsea Fiddling Contest, evening; Wbite 
River Jct. St. PauPs Church Bargain Bin 
9:30-4; Springfield Stellafane Convention, 
all day; Grafton Yankee Małe Chorus 
8 p.m. 

15: E. Hubbardton Old Home Sunday 1 1 
a.m. Baptist Church 

17: Burlington UVM Fitzsimmons Arena, 
4-H Dairy Day 9-4 

18: No. Ferrisburg Auction 7 p.m. 

18-19: Springfield Women’s Senior Golf 
Champ. 

18- 22: Barton Orleans County Fair 9 a.m.- 
10 p.m. 

19- 21: So. Wallingford Antiques Show & 
Sale 10 a.m. on, Supper & Snacks 

20- 21: Killington Lumberjack Roundup 

21: Plymouth Wilderness Fair, Farm & Wil- 
derness Camps 2-5 

25- 29: Hyde Park Lamoille County Players 
8:30 p.m. 

26- 28: Montpelier Vt. Hist. Soc. Pavilion 
Arts Festival & Dedication of new quar- 
ters 

26- 29: LyndonviIle Caledonia County Fair 

27- 28: Wilmington Deerfield Valley Farm- 
eFs Day 

28- 29: Manchester Center Country Fair, Arts 
Si Crafts, Horse & Cattle Show 

29: Windsor Blue Mt. Riding Club Horse 
Show 10 a.m. 
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What’s so great about summer? 

Weil, in the antique slang 
oj our friend in Pomfret, 

IT’S THE BERRIES! 

by Frank Lieberman 
photograph by Hanson Carroll 


S trawberries First, then raspberries and finally the late sum¬ 
mer taste of blackberries. No occupation is morę typical of 
summer than berrying. It usually involves a walk through the 
woods and up a hill or two to get to that favorite blackberry 
patch. And though there’s the certainty of a few fingers pricked 
by hidden thorns and the probability of a rip or two in the 
trousers, the reward of buckets of berries, free for the picking, is 
great. To say nothing of the prospect of blackberry jelly. 

Our friend says wild blackberries positively thrive in Pom¬ 
fret and he keeps an old pair of jeans, fuli of thorn rips, just for 
berrying. They datę from part of a summer spent at a friend’s 
place up a steep pitch of the Appalachian Trail in South Pom¬ 
fret. The back of the house faced onto a man-high stone wali 
that was built to support part of a barn and most of the hillside. 
The barn had long sińce gone and in its place there grew a hur- 
ricane of blackberries. They needed thinning something herce. 
It was pretty hazardous picking, our friend recalls, but the ber¬ 
ries were huge and luscious and plentiful. 

These were or recently had been cultivated berries. Our friend 
doesn’t think too much of wild berries for eating. The flavor’s 
hne but the seeds are not. So for the table he prefers cultivated 
berries. He doesn’t have any canes himself but his neighbors, 
the Chases, do. Their daughters Tamarra and Janess do the 
picking and produce boxes of perfect berries, no runty ones and 
no green ones either. Our friend is very grateful sińce it’s not 
too often that the dark purple berries are found in the Stores. 
However, a little local research in most any part of Vermont 
will usually discover a farm garden with a few extra boxes for 
sale. 

The plump juicy berries, well-sugared and flooded with good 
Jersey cream, are as delicious as any fruit could be. There’s a 
tartness to them that keeps the tastebuds interested. This is what 
makes blackberry jelly so good and why our friend likes these 
berries for made-up desserts. 

His favorite is one remembered from boyhood Sundays in 
late summer when the fragrance of a roasting leg of pork or 
well-stuffed chicken, blending with the spicy smell of a black¬ 
berry roli, would be almost unbearable. 

He has sińce found out that blackberry roli means different 
things to different cooks. For instance, Edna Boutwell, up the 
road, makes a delicious one with a sweetened biscuit dough and 
a sauce that’s as flattering to cake or fruit as it is to 


E D N A’S BLACKBERRY SPECIAL 


2 cups flour 

3 tspn baking powder 
1 tspn salt 

1 pint blackberries 


Vz cup shortening 
3 A cup milk 
3 tbspn sugar 
Vi cup sugar 


Sift the flour, baking powder, salt and 3 tablespoons of sugar 
in a mixing bowl, then cut in the shortening until the mixture 
has the feel of coarse cornmeal. Add the milk and stir it in to 
make a smooth dough. Turn it out onto a lightly floured board, 
knead it slightly and then roli the dough out to an oblong about 
10 inches wide, a half inch thick and 16 or 18 inches long. 

Cover this with the berries sprinkled with half a cup of sugar 
and dusted with cinnamon. Roli it up like a jelly roli and press 
the open ends together to hołd the juice in. Brush the top of the 
roli with butter, place it in a well-greased baking pan and bakę 
at 400° for 25 minutes. Let it cool or bring it to the table nice 
and warm, but in either case serve it with 

FLORADORA SAUCE 

2 eggs, separated 1 cup confectioners’ sugar 

3 A cup heavy cream 

Beat the cream until it’s stiff; then do the same with the egg 
whites, adding half the sugar. Next beat the egg yolks and add 
the rest of the sugar. Fold together and flavor it with a table- 
spoon or two of black-strap Jamaica rum or a rich nutty sherry. 


Delicious though this is, our friend’s favorite blackberry roli 
is a simpler version, madę with a “short” pie crust, that dates 
back to his mother’s kitchen. She was a gifted cook but not 
much of a hand for the strict following of recipes. Her best dish- 
es were pretty much thrown together.* In the case of the black¬ 
berry roli, she’d bang up a pie crust, put in as many berries and 
as much sugar and spice as seemed right, and bakę it. It was 
never the same twice running, and she was always surę it 
wouldn’t be as good as the last one, but most of the time she 
was wrong. 


HELSE’S BLACKBERRY ROLL 


4 oz. butter (one stick) 
2 cups flour 
Vi tspn salt 
Vi tspn nut me g 
V 2 cup water (approx.) 


1 ąuart blackberries 
3 A cup brown sugar 
V 2 cup granulated sugar 
1 tspn flour 
Vz tspn nut me g 


Work the butter, flour, salt and spices in a bowl with your fin¬ 
gers, then rub between the palms of the hands. When thorough- 
ly mixed make a well and gradually add water as needed to 
make a smooth dough, soft enough to form a bali but not to 
stick to the fingers. Wrap the dough in foil and put it in the 
refrigerator 2 hours or morę. This keeps the dough from becom- 
ing rubbery when rolling it out. 

Let the dough come back to room temperaturę, then roli it 
out on lightly floured waxed paper to make an oblong about 
10 inches wide, 18 inches long and Vs inch thick. (If you have 
too much pastry freeze it for later use.) 

Mix berries with the brown and white sugar, flour and nut- 
meg, spread the mixture over the dough and roli it up on the 
waxed paper, pinching the ends to hołd the berries in. Use the 
paper to lift the rather limp roli into a well-greased 12-inch bak¬ 
ing pan, then slide the paper out from under. 

Bakę at 350° for 45 minutes. 

There may be too much juice. If so our friend usually takes 
off half of it after the roli has cooked 25 or 30 minutes and lets 
it cook down to a thick syrup which he pours over vanilla ice 
cream for a bonus . . . usually not at the same meal. He serves 
the blackberry roli slightly warm with plenty of the juice from 
the pan spooned over each serving. 

* In this she was like the woman who, being interviewed for a position 
as cook was asked, “and where have you practiced cooking?” 

“Oh bless you, I don’t practice, I know how." 
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Unhappily Yermont Life must draw attention to the new and 
higher price on our front cover, and to our new subscription 
rates. The costs of paper, printing and generał services have 
been rising five percent each year, and postał rates now are sky- 
rocketing. We had no other choice, consistent with maintaining 
and improving the magazine’s ąuality, and we hope readers will 
feel we’re worth it. 

Probably as many people wonder why they built round barns as 
ask why they covered the bridges. But the reasons for the “bar- 
rel barns” are morę complex. We are referring to Stephen Whit- 
ney’s fine feature which starts on page eight. 

The round barn plan offered well-to-do farmers the oppor- 
tunity to build showplaces, which seemed innovative yet prac- 
tical. The round barn era was a time of agricultural prosperity 
and other experimentation here — in fruit tree grafting, selec- 
tive cattle breeding and plant hybridization. 

Building materials were cheap in those days — most of them 
coming off the farm — and skilled hands were everywhere avail- 
able. In this short period, just before the tractor and other pow- 
er tools appeared, the round barn promised substantial time 
saving in doing the chores. 

World War I marked the end of the round barn era, for even 
in rural Vermont labor and materials became costly, and the 
round barns especially expensive to erect. Already problems in 
their maintenance were apparent. At the same time the gasoline 
engine and other mechanical aids were shifting the farmer’s 
reliance upon man and horse power alone. The circular plan no 
longer fitted efficiently into the new ways of dairying. 

When Girl Scouts throughout the country last year were offered 
choices of some dozen special summer projects, a stay on Yer¬ 
mont farms turned out to be one of the most popular. 

In July, then, eighty Girl Scouts and Cadettes — twenty from 
Vermont, fifty from other States and ten from other countries 
— will arrive here for ten days, the girls going in pairs to stay on 
some forty farms throughout the State. “Green Mountains and 
Far Meadows” it’s called. 

The various Girl Scout councils in Vermont, which include 
some 8,000 girls, are largely responsible for the program ideas, 
and much of the organization work for the July visits will be 
in their hands. 

This issue’s color-illustrated article on the Long Trail is a re- 
minder of the related Green Mountain Profile Committee, which 
in its year and a half of life already has done much to promote 
and plan for the protection of YermonLs mountain lands. 

The Committee is largely dedicated to educational programs 
designed to foster intelligent use of high mountain lands and 
their ecological management. They also were a leading force in 
the recent large expansion of the Camefs Hump Wilderness Pre- 
serve and of the Mt. Mansfield State Forest. We commend this 


fine group for its continued valuable work with one of Vermont’s 
major resources, and recommend its support. 

The remarkable efforts by St. Johnsbury area residents in the 
building of their big regional medical center, is being repeated 
in amazing fashion further north. The $4Vi million North Coun¬ 
try Medical Center at Newport will serve 24 towns of sparsely 
populated Orleans and Essex counties. 

But of special interest to summer visitors this year is a three- 
day Annual Antiques Show (July 29, 30 and 31) put on at New¬ 
port by the Medical Center Auxiliary, with a strong assist from 
the local Rotary Club. 

Besides the display and sales by some thirty leading antiques 
dealers, there will be a great deal of local folk art here too. This 
will be the place to see an old-fashioned taffy puli, homemade 
bread making, chairs caned the old way, and much morę coun¬ 
try craft lorę demonstrated. 

The Postboy admiringly salutes the Vermont Federation of 
Women’s Clubs for the many public accomplishments which, 
on this its 75th birthday, it can list as having initiated. 

In the educational field the Federation very early established 
its own loan and scholarship programs for Vermont teachers 
and nurses. It was instrumental in starting the Vermont book- 
wagon library service; in the establishment of town and munici- 
pal forests. It originated the concept and worked for the estab¬ 
lishment of home demonstration agents in each county. It has 
been active in drug use Controls sińce 1922. In concert with 
other organizations it obtained passage of the Child Labor 
Amendment. 

Perhaps the most startling news story out of Vermont in 1970 
passed by with little notice last December. It appears that a girl 
attending Chelsea High School was sent home one day because 
the dress that she was wearing was “distracting.” Further news 
reports indicated the school has no formal dress codę, and that 
the girls may wear slacks — indeed even mini-skirts. But the 
girl of our story, who nonetheless transgressed, was wearing a 
midi-dress! 

One of Vemiont’s major visitor attractions, the classic State- 
house in Montpelier, was closed all of last Summer and Fali, but 
this year, newly and beautifully refurbished, it is open all day on 
weekdays and from 1 to 5 p.m. Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 

Meanwhile the very popular Museum of the Vermont His- 
torical Society nearby will close down in June, in order to move 
and set up in special new museum quarters which will occupy 
the first floor of the new Pavilion Hotel replica. The grand open- 
ing will be about September lst. 

This seems to be an anniversary year in Vermont, and in the cat- 
egory of town celebrations we have the 50th anniversary of the 
Old Home Day at Craftsbury Common, to be held August 14th. 
We look forward, also, to the mid-September classic, the 
“World’s Fair” at Tunbridge. This will be their centennial. 

The recent death of Billy Wilson, a founder of the world-famous 
Alcoholics Anonymous, reminds us of a lesser-known aspect of 
this remarkable movement. All three founders of Alcoholics 
Anonymous were Vermonters. Dr. Robert H. Smith came from 
St. Johnsbury, and Ebby T. was a longtime resident of Manches¬ 
ter. William Griffith Wilson, whom the Postboy as a boy was 
privileged to know, now has come home to his finał rest to his 
native East Dorset. He was one of the greatest sons of the many 
which Yermont has given to the world. c O* 
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These very rare Vermont business posters, 
which capture the nostalgie charm of coun¬ 
try life a century ago, are now offered in 
their fuli, original colors to Vermont Life 
readers for the first time. 

Two—Gargling Oil for Horses and the 
Banigan Rubbers—are shown by special 
permission of The Vermont Country Storę 
in Rockingham, where the originals may 
be viewed with other fascinating Vermont 
memorabilia. 

The colorful KendalPs Spavin Cure poster 
is madę possible through the kindness of 
Mrs. J. Kent Perley of Enosburg Falls, 
where this famous medication was madę. 



These fascinating old posters have now 
been reproduced by Vermont Life on heavy 
stock in sizes (close to the originals) of 16 
by 20 inches including white borders for 
posting or framing as home and gamę room 
decorations. The rich colors of the originals 
have been rendered in fade-resistant inks. 
A broadside is provided with each order 
giving interesting information about the 
posters. 

Order now from this first and limited 
printing. The posters will be sent in protec- 
tive mailing tubes, postpaid at $2 each, or 
all three for $5. Use the handy order form 
bound in this magazine. 






























Three thousand ycars ago are not agonę , 
They are still lingering in this summer morn . . . 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU 











